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Q“UARRELS AMONG UNIONS — 
FAVANESE DANCERS AT THE 
FAIR— REFUGEE ARTISTS 


O« wonders what the leaders of an 
older generation of actors — Rich- 
ard Mansfield, for example, or Mrs. 
Fiske — would think of what passes for 
news of the theatre in the pages of im- 
portant daily newspapers this summer. 
They would, of course, be pleased to find 
that actresses like Katharine Cornell, 
Katharine Hepburn, Tallulah Bank- 
head, were playing to full houses even in 
a World’s Fair summer. They would be 
glad to note that Richard Gaines re- 
ceived a well-deserved and friendly wel- 
come when he stepped into the demand- 
ing role of Abe Lincoln, which Raymond 
Massey had filled with steady acclaim 
all season. They would be interested to 
see that a great spectacle like The Ameri- 
can Way, with Frederic March and Flor- 
ence Eldridge, could go off on vacation 
and open again in good trim and ready 
for the audience that greeted them. But 
those would be the barest notes they 
would see in the theatre columns, the 
major items being given over to quarrels 
of varying intensity between theatre 
labor unions, the constant struggle be- 
tween factions in Actors’ Equity, the 





Beatrice Tobias and a stagehand watch 
@ last touch to make-up 
o 

THE Chekhov Theatre Studio, now 
of Ridgefield, Connecticut (for- 
merly of Dartington Hall, Devon), 
have started rehearsals for the sec- 
ond production in their repertory 
which is scheduled to begin on 
Broadway in October. The company 
will make their New York debut in 
George Shdanoff’s dramatization from 
Dostoievsky, tentatively entitled 
The Possessed, in an English trans- 
lation by Elizabeth Hapgood. The 
second production is a dramatiza- 
tion by Michael Chekhov and Henry 
L. Young of Pickwick Papers, a work 
which Chekhov chose because he 
scored his first great success in Mos- 
cow with Cricket on the Hearth. 
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EVERY producer in New York, 
and especially those who still think 
that plays can sell only as news, 
should be required to post in his 
office a note to the effect that the re- 
vival of Outward Bound, just con- 
cluded, played 255 performances, or 
111 more than the original run. The 
excellent cast which Mr. Brady pro- 
vided for the revival, and especially 
Laurette Taylor’s delightful per- 
formance, undoubtedly added largely 
to the play’s success, but even the 
best actor or group of actors cannot 
rekindle the light in a dead play. 
The moral is that there are many 
live plays of the generation of Out- 
ward Bound waiting only for the 
right taper to rekindle their lights. 
a 
DESMOND MACCARTHY is re- 
sponsible for another theatre note 
(besides the review of the modern 
Greek Electra), a controversial one 
this time, in reference to the differ- 
ence between Pygmalion as film and 
as play. ‘The general effect,’ he says, 
‘of the film Pygmalion (and that ac- 
counts for its immense popularity) 
is merely that of a wish fulfilment 
love story of a poor girl who be- 
came a lady and married the man 
who made her one. I hazard the ex- 
planation that this enormous differ- 
ence is due to peculiarity inherent in 
the art of the cinema itself. On the 
screen we are much more affected by 
what we see than what we hear. This 
would account also for screen-dramas 
being more restful entertainments 
than plays. Dialogue which stimu- 
lates thought is inevitably swamped 
by impressions conveyed pictorially. 
How seldom we remember anything 
that was said in the cinema!’ 
@ 

A STATE commission appointed to 
collate Stanislavski’s ‘literary leg- 
acy’ has registered 12,000 different 
items including manuscripts, letters, 
photographs and professional docu- 
ments of great variety and impor- 
tance. 
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polite battle for power between Equity 
and the Screen Actors’ Guild, the fight 
between the American Federation of 
Actors and the parent union, the AAAA 
in which other unions are also involved, 
and, on the side, the continuing struggle 
between the League of New York Thea- 
tres and the ticket brokers, with press 
agent squabbles thrown in for good 
measure. There is little glamour left to 
the theatre these days, and if it is not all 
to go, it may be well to suggest to certain 
city editors that they transfer all the 
fight news to the sports pages. 


Or PAGE 234 0f the April 1938 issue ot 
THEATRE ARTS, there is ascene from 


Sophocles’ Electra at the Royal Theatre 
in Athens, with Madame Paxinou play- 
ing Electra. It accompanies an account 
of the same production brought to Lon- 
don recently and which stirred English 
critics out of all lethargy. Desmond 
MacCarthy, writing in The New States- 
man of the event, says: ‘I thought it 
would be impossible to keep an audience 
hushed, attentive and often thrilled dur- 
ing a performance of Sophocles’ Electra 
[in modern Greek], yet this was the feat 
that the Greek company . . . achieved 
on Monday night. . . . To sustain such 
a part [Electra] requires in the first place 
immense animal vitality (this is essential 
in poetically passionate as opposed to 
psychological acting), a gift for an al- 
most sculptural composure of gesture 
(to tear any one of these moods to tatters 
would be fatal) and a thrilling, flexible 
voice. Mme. Paxinou possesses all these 
gifts and in a rare degree.’ 

It is interesting to note that the 
Greek article spoke of the Royal Theatre 
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company as ‘German-trained and anx- 
ious to be elemental, who made much of 
Reinhardt’s technique in the presenta- 
tion of Sophocles’ tragedy’. 


[ was the enterprising Barbara Met- 
tler, who heads her own School of 
Dance in New York, who discovered 
that the calm masks and batik skirts of 
the East Indians playing gamelan music 
at hour intervals in an obscure corner 
of the Netherlands pavilion at the 
World’s Fair served to conceal a quar- 
tette of Java’s most important dancers. 
It was not at the Fair, however, but in 
the little Chamber Music Hall of Carne- 
gie Hall that a small audience was given 
the first opportunity in this country, 
and no doubt the last so far as the World 
of Tomorrow is concerned, to see these 
artists in a program of authentic Java- 
nese dance. 

The revival and modernization of tra- 
ditional dance forms is not confined to 
the western hemisphere. For a good ten 
years, the dance of Java has been ex- 
periencing a rebirth under the leadership 
of court-trained professionals who have 
organized their own dance associations 
and are operating their own schools. 
Mr. R. M. Kohdrat has taught fifteen 
hundred dancers in Batavia, including a 
hundred western visitors; Mr. R. Abdul 
Latief heads a school and dance associa- 
tion in another section of Java; with 
them are Mr. R. M. Wiradat and Mr. R. 
Sukarjo, both dancers of commanding 
physical presence and accomplished vir- 
tuosity. 

To hide these leaders under a bushel in 
the confines of Flushing Meadows is no 
service to the American public. Since 


ALFRED LUNT and Lynn Fon- 
tanne will open the new theatre at 
the Wisconsin University Union 
(Madison) on October 9 with a 
three-day showing of The Taming 
of the Shrew. That will not, how- 
ever, be the outset of their tour 
which begins at the National Thea- 
tre in Washington on October 2, and 
goes from Madison to Milwaukee 
- then to Baltimore on October 
16. 
© 


IN BUDAPEST Shakespeare is 
thoroughly at home. The new open- 
air theatre includes in its summer 
schedule 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream, As You Like It and The 
Tempest. The National Theatre, 
making its announcement for next 
year, takes over these three plays, 
and adds Macbeth and Troilus and 
Cressida. To the smaller branch of 
the National Theatre, the Kamara, 
are assigned Hamlet, King Lear, The 
Taming of the Shrew, Timon of 
Athens, All’s Well That Ends Weil, 
A Comedy of Errors and Two Gentle- 
men of Verona. 
* 


BERNARD SIMON, well known 
in theatrical press circles, told a 
meeting of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy that there is 
an active plan under way for a Peo- 
ples’ Theatre supported by trade 
unions to take the place of the 
Federal Theatre Project which was 
a focal point for liberal ideas and 
the sounding-board for opinions. A 
conference of delegates from trade 
unions and many other organiza- 
tions will be held shortly, he said, to 
develop such a Peoples’ Theatre, 
not run for profit but self-sustain- 
ing. There could be no better foun- 
dation for a Peoples’ Theatre than 
the well-developed labor unions, led 
by the six theatrical unions, if they 
can and will work together long 
and harmoniously enough to spon- 
sor such a venture. 
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THE Zola revival marked by the 
appearance of this author’s story 
and works in several recent films 
may also account for the interest in 
a production at the Opéra~-Comique 
of Le Réve (first produced in 1891), 
in which Zola collaborated with 
Alfred Bruneau. Of Bruneau’s music 
Darius Milhaud writes: ‘Certain 
composers have a natural attraction 
for a certain author. . . . So Alfred 
Bruneau was the musician of Emile 
Zola.’ At the time of its first pro- 
duction as the first lyric drama in 
modern costume, the music was 
thought to be as aggressive and as 
dissonant as the story itself. But 
after fifty years M. Milhaud says 
that the whole production retains 
its freshness, dramatic force and in- 
tensely moving quality absolutely 
untouched by time. Jean Mercier, 
whose work as director is familiar to 
American audiences in New York 
and Seattle, is credited with the 
successful mise-en-scéne for this 
Paris revival pictured on page 622. 

& 
YOU may rub your eyes with 
wonder when you see two of the 
plays that have been especially 
successful in English television. The 
first, described as ‘a remarkably 
good play with the actors showing 
vividly against a brilliant back- 
ground of satire’, is George Kelly’s 
The Torch Bearers. The second, ‘a 
dark gem with brilliant facets’, is 
Sun-Up, with Sybil Thorndike as 
the Widow Cagle creating ‘an 
atmosphere of tragic beauty, a 
picture which will long remain a 
precious memory’. 

* 
AN ENGLISH news note makes a 
point of the fact that the Group 
Theatre, London, put on the Auden- 
Isherwood Ascent of F.6 not only 
in a production made themselves 
but ‘presented with their own money, 
an adventurous thing for a private 
society to do.” What makes it so? 
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the days of Denishawn and the more re- 
cent tours of Shan-Kar, the oriental idiom 
no longer seems forbiddingly alien in 
appearance or appeal. The program at 
Carnegie Hall shrewdly began with a 
demonstration by Mr. Kohdrat, in short 
improvisatory form, of the chief types 
of Javanese dance. With the ABC’s thus 
spelled out, it was comparatively easy 
to feel one’s way into a language of 
movement and an autonomous style that 
is folded inward, spiritually serene, deeply 
symbolic of natural and supernatural 
forces, infinitely varied and graceful in 
its decoration, proudly sensuous and yet 
religiously profound. Western bodies can- 
not present it; it thinks and feels in terms 
of another mode of experience. But we 
might at least capitalize on the opportu- 
nity to see it performed by its own 
artists. 


HE most discerning thing that has 

been written about the Refugee 
Artists Group, now presenting the charm- 
ing musical revue, From Vienna, at the 
Music Box, is this paragraph from an 
article by Brooks Atkinson: 

‘In short, the Refugee Artists Group 
are free people because they are not 
consumed with hatreds. They have not 
yielded up to the despot the thing most 
precious to human beings. He has taken 
their homeland, parted them from the 
people they love and wrecked their na- 
tive way of living, but in their hearts 
they have retained the natural good-will 
of enlightened people.’ The natural good 
will of enlightened artists is the quality 
this ensemble projects so successfully 


and happily over the footlights. 





Richard Tucker 











CARMEN MIRANDA lights up The Streets of Paris, a musical revue 
brought to Broadway in a World’s Fair summer, with such friendly old 
favorites as Bobby Clark and Luella Gear to carry the burden of performance. 





Lipnitzki 








LE REVE. L’Opéra Comique revived this spring Alfred Bruneau’s opera 
based on Zola’s novel, Le Réve. Jean Mercier was responsible for the mise- 
en-scéne and gave to this revival a modern setting upheld by the modernity 
of the half-century-old theme and music. 





ONDINE. Jean Giraudoux has gone from the mythological Amphitryon to 
the legendary Undine for material for his newest play. The water-nymph 
who is human enough to love a man and to try to hold him against a human 
rival is good material for Giraudoux’ imagination, and excellent matter for 
Pavel Tchelitchew, who has designed the settings. Louis Jouvet and Made- 
leine Ozeray play leading parts in the production. 


Lipnitzki 








Vandamm 


Katherine Mattern and Fred Essler, two actors who win favor in From 
Vienna, a musical show presented by the Refugee Artists Group who bring 
with them an enviable reputation from their cabaret home in Vienna. 
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The Scene in Europe 


ASHLEY DUKES 


F we study the flourishing career of dancing in our own day — 
which may be reckoned from the appearance of the Russian 
Ballet in Western Europe about 1911 — its two chief impulses are 
plain enough. One is an appeal to tradition, the other an appeal to 
vogue. Both of these, actually, combine to restrain it from too much 
breaking of new ground; for the paradox of vogue lies in its eternal 
conservatism. It is precisely up-to-date and no more. And just as 
fashions in dress arise and flourish and decline and recur, with no 
cause more evident than that of the movement of the spheres, so 
Ballet arises and flourishes and declines and recurs at intervals of not 
more than fifty or less than thirty years in theatrical history. Always, 
at the height of its period of revival, it establishes for itself an abso- 
lute value like that of this year’s hat or gown. 

I find written about Ballet, in my bound volumes of Za Belle 
Assemblée (Trafalgar period), very much what is being written today. 
This Court and Fashionable Magazine was ‘addressed particularly to 
the Ladies’, as each of its title-pages bears witness; and then as now 
they were nine-tenths of the house; and then as now the appeal of 
dancing depended upon the blend of classicism and modernity, mean- 
ing romanticism and vogue. The particular vogue happened then to be 
the near-Eastern subject, Greek or Turkish for choice; and the 
Regency ladies insisted on seeing it combined, and indeed inextricably 
mixed up, with toe-dancing of the Vestris school. Then, as now, there 
were purists who protested; and as always they were overwhelmed. 

So it was also in the next great revival of Ballet, between 1830 and 
1850, the time of Marie Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Fanny Cerrito, Lu- 
cile Grahn and Fanny Elssler. Dancing followed, almost precisely, 
the romantic movement in the other arts. Its appeal was the stronger 
because of theirs; and the impulse it gained was enough to carry it 
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forward as the Ballet of operatic convention (which still endures) and 
the Ballet of vaudeville tradition (Old Empire and Old Alhambra), 
which is dead but enjoyed a long popularity with Europe’s gilded 
youth. Finally came the Ballet as we knew it a generation ago, the 
famous Russian Ballet directed by Diaghilev, who sought at the 
same time to make the romantic tradition classical (by presenting a 
better Sy/phides than had ever been danced before) and to exploit 
every movement of fashion in modern music, modern painting, 
modern choreography. 

Folklore was at first hailed as the inspiration of this Ballet, and in 
fact its Egyptian or Persian ballets were as Russian as its Prince Igor 
or Petrouchka. In this there was nothing new, for the Turkish ballets 
of the Trafalgar period had been as English as a Christmas panto- 
mime, and produced the ‘principal boy’ of that queer form of enter- 
tainment as their luscious offspring. But London, Paris and Madrid 
were in the mood to like Russian Ballet just because it was Russian, 
and for many years it lived in this reputation first and foremost. Only 
after the War, when the company was reconstituted, did it become 
truly cosmopolitan and learn to appeal shrewdly to international 
taste by securing the services of the latest artist in every sphere, 
decorative and musical. This phase was closed by the death of Diaghi- 
lev, in whose lifetime already signs had been observed that fashion 
might desert an enterprise which fashion had created. 

By this time the Russian Ballet, as a touring international troupe, 
was completely divorced from its original sources of inspiration; but 
in this there was no harm because the Russian vogue was past. In 
place of the old shrewd impresario, a young creative artist found 
himself eventually in command. Massine’s ballets made upon classical 
music had the great ambition to establish dancing upon a basis of 
absolute values; but actually they were imposed upon dancers whose 
mimetic gifts were limited to the amiable smiles or conventional pos- 
tures of tradition, or to the artifices that had served them in the 
works of fashion of later years. They are not to be written down as 
failures on this ground alone; and their audience accepted them freely 
enough. Large numbers of people were drawn by the association of 
great symphonic music with choreographic movement. But it was 
hard to believe in the sincerity of such works when they appeared in 
the same evening’s bill with pseudo-classics (like Les E/fes) and with 
the rags and tatters of the old Russian repertory. Rivalries and 
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THE BALLET RAMBERT at the Mercury Theatre, London, in Lady into 
Fox, a new ballet by Andre Howard after David Garnett’s novel; music by 
Honegger, decor by Nadia Benois. Charles Boyd and Sally Gilmour, dancers. 











Alfredo Valente 


The Seven Heroes, with Ulla Soderbaum and Heinz 
Schwarz, a comedy popular in their repertory. 


Chronica, a powerful new dance added to the 
Jooss program this year, in the vein of the suc- 
cessful Green Table. Otto Struller as Filippo. 





Baron Foto 
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» BALLETS JOOSS 
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splits soon appeared within the companies; the vogue was ended. 

Today it seems that Ballet on the Covent-Garden or Drury-Lane 
scale, with full orchestra and decor, has definitely fallen into decline. 
The money to support it may still be there, but the faith is lacking. 
Even should the present social and political structure survive, Ballet 
on the largest scale may have to wait years for its revival; and even 
then the impulse of the audience will be measured by the inspiration 
of the choreographer. The greatest luxury known in the history of 
theatre entertainment, and the most expensive, can survive only by 
being sure of every artistic aim and in a position to command every 
personal talent. 

The London ballet public, which is evidently the world’s largest 
and seems to be still growing, settles the question for itself by rallying 
to Sadlers Wells, a subsidized theatre for people’s opera which gives 
two performances (three in the coming season) of ballet weekly. The 
Sadlers Wells troupe have an English directress in Ninette de Valois, 
an English conductor in Constant Lambert, an English choreographer 
in Frederick Ashton, and an abundance of native talent in the ranks. 
If they had produced nothing but Yodb and The Rake’s Progress they 
would have their own place in the contemporary theatre. Their 
classical inspiration may not be so strong, but they hold the balance 
between old and new at least as firmly as the Russians held it at any 
time in their career. Their audience (not for the first time at Sadlers 
Wells, where Phelps played Shakespeare in the middle of last century) 
is partly fashionable and partly popular. The company undertakes 
tours and has close relations with the university cities. Being itself in 
association with the Old Vic, and possessing a school of its own, 
Sadlers Wells is free of entertainment tax; and this together with its 
endowment gives it a stability that other ballet enterprises must envy. 

At the other end of the town is the Ballet Rambert, producing on 
the Mercury stage and with piano accompaniment works of art de- 
signed as chamber ballets, but capable of expansion for a larger theatre 
at any moment. There are now 36 of these ballets in the repertory, 
all of them designed and mounted in the workshops of the Mercury, 
and maintained in a condition to be presented afresh. More than 25 
of them have been seen in the present summer season, which has in- 
cluded new works in Lady into Fox (after David Garnett’s novel) and 
Paris-Soir. It is characteristic of the Ballet Rambert that nearly a 
score of living composers are represented in its list. Its choreographers 
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and designers, and especially its male dancers, are regularly passing 
into the other and larger ballet companies. This is the oldest of the 
English companies, dating from 1927; and it is entering the tenth year 
in its own theatre. 

At the time of writing the Ballets Jooss are giving their second 
season at the Old Vic; and theirs is the most positive challenge to the 
traditional order of dancing. Admittedly the name of ballet is some- 
thing of a makeshift in their case, and is adopted only because in 
English nothing better can be found. In Germany they would call 
themselves Tanzbiihne Fooss and such a description would be fully 
understood. The Tanzbiihne ranges from lively romps in Old Vienna 
to dramatizations of Grimm and satire on world-politics like The 
Green Table. It is purely German in conception and style; and Kurt 
Jooss was a notable loss to the art of Middle Europe when he re- 
solved to emigrate and re-form his company abroad. The Ballets 
Jooss are now established with Dartington Hall as their headquarters, 
and they have toured England and America enough to make it need- 
less to say any more of their organization. But it may be noted that 
they also possess a school and a home they can call their own. 

I have no liking at all for The Seven Heroes, their comic ballet after 
Grimm, which looks to me like an unhappy animation of the figures of 
gnomes that some people use as garden decorations. But it is fair to 
say that it always makes an audience laugh, and has the vigor of exe- 
cution that marks this company. The Elizabethan simplicity of setting 
satisfies, too, and there is no need to elaborate it by toy decor. 

A thing of real importance, however, is the new Chronica, skilfully 
based upon an Italian fifteenth-century theme to give the essential 
picture of today. This is neither a satire nor a ballet, but simply the 
dance-drama it declares itself to be. Its musical accompaniment may 
be intended for the unmusical person, for several of the musical critics 
in acknowledging the sweep of its movement have declared that it 
‘cries out’ for great music played by a full orchestra. I was uncon- 
scious that any music was being played, although the two pianists of 
the troupe must have been at work as usual. The dramatic quality of 
Chronica was completely absorbing; it was afterwards astonishing to 
find that it had lasted more than an hour. 

A ‘free urban community’ of the great Italian age develops that 
remarkable and mystic complex, the hero-worship of a ‘Leader’. 
Just how this comes about is shown discreetly, reasonably, even 
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sympathetically. The hero is not without his very likeable qualities. 
But inevitably the system introduced to secure peace and order 
evolves in the direction of tyranny and conquest; men and women 
alike wear ridiculous symbols and make foolish gestures in personal 
greeting; the air of the new State is stifling and intolerable; revolt 
breaks out and is crushed and breaks out afresh; the Leader realizes 
the truth too late to prevent his own destruction. The development of 
the tale is straightforward and lacks both psychological subtlety and 
humor, neither of which would be in place. Dr. Goebbels may easily 
be identified with the character of the impish Filippo, and that is the 
only element of caricature and an unimportant one. The whole drama 
is danced before curtains, with an immensely resourceful use of 
lighting. Here Kurt Jooss has said his say wordlessly, simply and 
strongly. It would have been tempting to give the drama a more melo- 
dramatic turn, it would perhaps have been justifiable to bring in some 
motive such as racial persecution; but Chronica is strong enough as 
it stands. 

Without the least appeal to vogue, without a bouquet at a first 
night, without a camera clicked at a notability in the audience, the 
Ballets Jooss have achieved something positive on the lines they 
themselves elected to follow. A new dramatic public, as distinct from 
the followers of ballet, has come to see them and will not soon be dis- 
persed. I reckon Chronica to be worth two of The Green Table, and 
that is saying much. Choreographically I am told it gives the impres- 
sion that the steps and movements were composed before the music; 
but if that is how the company work, and this is the result, all power 
to their inventive elbow and let us forget about the two pianos and 
their gentle accompaniment until the play is over. 

Strangely enough, the Ballets Jooss are achieving sincerely and 
thoroughly something that Diaghilev attempted from the standpoint 
of vogue with the Ballets Russes of nearly twenty years ago. I forget 
the exact date of Pas d’Acier, which turned upon the movement of 
the industrial machine; but it had clearly originated in the impresa- 
rio’s knowledge that constructivism was the order of the Russian day. 
With all the elaboration of decor and orchestral power, the ballet led 
nowhere and did not even succeed in setting the new fashion to which 
it aspired. The Ballets Jooss aspire to nothing of the kind, but inevita- 
bly they place themselves at the head of an emancipated movement 
in dancing and show us new possibilities in drama. 
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Why Act? 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


The world’s a theatre, the earth a stage 
Which God and Nature do with actors fill. 
Thomas Heywood, 1612 


WwW THE theatre world, to mention no other, ‘in a terr... ible 
state o’ chassis’ (as the Paycock said) why, in the name of all 
that is reasonable, does anyone want to be an actor? The decline of 
the stage, bitterly lamented these two thousand years, has reached a 
periodic crisis variously attributed to the movies, the radio, taxes, 
automobiles, depressions, trade unions and the general disintegration 
of the race. What irrepressible urge keeps theatres going in spite of 
this mechanical, social and economic disaster? What blind impulse 
brings to Broadway every year, and to every other stage door in the 
world, streams of youngsters struggling for a toe-hold? Why by the 
same token did the Kaiser have a hundred heroic and warlike costumes 
in his wardrobe? Why did Madame de Pompadour want a theatre 
almost as much as a place behind the throne? Why do dictators and 
democrats alike dramatize their glories? Why do we all act? 

Many books have been written on how to act. But of the forces 
that drive individuals into this hectic and unsatisfactory field of 
endeavor, into a career where neither talent nor training, skill nor 
achievement, can guarantee a consecutive livelihood, where the 
rewards — though great — are evanescent, little has been said. 

This is perhaps because the impulse at the root of the art of acting 
is so fundamental that it is accepted without thought, like hunger 
or sex. The first acts of the human animal are to eat and to reproduce; 
the first act of the creative man is to build his own personality. 
Within the welter of confusions and contradictions which make up his 
inner world, man is driven, by his fear of the unknown, to form a 
coherent being which embodies his ideal (or his community’s ideal) 
of what a man should be. This self-created personality has a clarity 
of outline, a simplicity of motivation, a nobility and rightness which 
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reassure the ego. It is something fixed, something that can be com- 
pletely understood and controlled, as the chaotic and largely sub- 
conscious ego inherent in every human frame, cannot. In this sense 
we are, indeed, all actors, not only for the benefit of the world at large 
but also for our own comfort and reassurance. 

The actor carries several degrees further this instinct to mold 
a personality. His artistic urge which a modern psychologist calls ‘the 
impulse toward the ordering of chaos’ makes use of this universal 
instinct and turns it into the end product of his creative impulse. ‘The 
actor’, according to Otto Rank’s Art and Artist, ‘represents the pris- 
tine type of artist, where object and subject coincide and the body 
forms the material in which and through which the artist creates.’ 
Certain modern art-historians indeed believe that body painting was 
the very earliest type of art-expression, preceding primitive efforts to 
imitate nature in wall paintings, or to express abstract ideas in crude 
sculptural forms. Havelock Ellis in The Dance of Life maintains that 
‘dancing and building are the two primary and essential arts’, but to 
prove his point he goes back of humanity into the rhythm of the 
spheres, the dance of mating birds, the beat of waves on the sea coast. 
The actor may well be content to trace the origins of Ais art back to 
primitive man and to that equally primitive creature, himself when 
young. 

For in children the process of experimental personality building 
can be clearly seen. Almost any timid little boy is a transparent ex- 
ample. Among his fellows he is blustering, shrill-tongued, defiant. 
He swaggers and boasts in inverse ratio to his fear. He creates for 
their benefit and his own an image of the bold, bad man he would 
like to be. He out-herods Herod, not having yet mastered the art of 
verisimilitude. Children are constantly trying out all sorts of manners 
and behaviors, testing them both as personal assets and, more elabo- 
rately, as rudimentary art forms. Their basic entertainment is acting, 
whether they are indulging in spectacular heroics as gangsters, G-men, 
soldiers or, more subtly, attempting to get away with murder by im- 
personating a good little boy (or girl) who, in spite of evidence to the 
contrary, has mot just eaten the jam. All these experiments are steps 
in the building of personality which reaches its noblest form in the 
development of the concept of genius. For genius is the self-created 
personality raised to the highest degree and become in a sense indis- 
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tinguishable from God —a creator conferring immortality on the 
children of his brain and thereby himself avoiding death. 

Before reaching the heights where genius dwells, however, the 
impulse which is the raw material of the actor’s art can be recognized 
in innumerable phases of adult life, for playing a part for the edifica- 
tion of all observers is not exclusively the prerogative of childhood. 
The private performances of our grown-up friends and enemies are 
familiar enough and in public life the orator, the politician and the 
preacher have ever been blood brothers to the actor. Even justice is 
becoming increasingly conscious of the value of showmanship and we 
have been regaled with trials which are deliberate theatre. Every news- 
reel exhibits the tendency to project self-selected, self-created roles on 
a grandiose scale. International stages are elaborately set, lighted and 
costumed as background for an increasingly heroic line of warrior- 
figures in the manner of Roman Emperors and world-subduers. 


It is not purely accidental that amateur acting has often been the 
favorite amusement of individuals thrust into prominence by achieve- 
ment or by birth. The soldier who dreams himself conqueror of far- 
flung lands and finds his dream fulfilled builds ever more stately 
mansions for his soul until the temple of a god is the only dwelling 
that can house it fittingly. When Alexander the Great began his 
career he pictured himself as a new Achilles, but once he had become 
master of the world he dreamed himself more than human. Little by 
little the words whispered to him in the temple of Ammon Ra became 
his new reality. He saw himself not only King of Kings, usurping the 
place of Darius and emulating the fabulous conquerors of the past, but 
also as a god walking among mortals. 

At one time during his march back from India, he amused himself 
by impersonating the young Dionysus. Dressed as the god he was 
carried along on a rolling platform drawn by twenty horses sur- 
rounded by his generals and soldiers costumed as lesser gods and 
attendants all drinking from wine barrels wreathed with flowers, while 
the entire army followed in bacchanalian rout. When he took unto 
himself the daughter of Darius, he made his wedding the symbol of 
the Marriage of East and West, forcing eighty officers to take Persian 
brides at the same time and staging incredible ceremonies to celebrate 
the event. In the course of the festivities he appeared in a variety 
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of costumes, sometimes wearing the flowing garments, jewelled tunic 
and crown of sacred Persian royalty, sometimes appearing as Hercules 
with club and lion skin, sometimes as the chaste Diana, or as his favor- 
ite Dionysus, and finally enacting his great dream, clothed in the 
purple robes and two-horned helmet of Jupiter Ammon — while even 
his hardy Macedonian ‘companions’ were forced to fall prostrate 
before him. 

So Louis XIV in France, not satisfied with a court etiquette and 
costume as gorgeous as any ever invented by man, delighted in 
theatrical displays even more astounding. In the ballets and pageants 
which turned the palace and Gardens of Versailles into fairylands 
the King appeared, not as a mortal ruler, but clothed in golden robes 
of Apollo, god-like and immortal. So Napoleon adopted the pose, 
almost the profile, of Caesar as his drama of world-conquest broad- 
ened; so the German Kaiser imagined himself the perfect Knight, the 
legendary Champion; so Mussolini becomes more and more the fight- 
ing Roman Imperator, muscular and invincible. 

Marie Antoinette’s passion for the theatrical was not so much a 
seeking for greater and immortal splendors as a way of sampling 
forbidden fruit. For a Queen, simple and homely joys were the unob- 
tainable; hence the elaborate and ironic simplicities of the Hermitage 
and the play-acting of a Queen who would be a beggar-maid. 

Since this compulsion, this urge-to-be, is inherent in every human 
being, it is not surprising that many thousands out of uncounted 
millions mistake it for a vocation. Struggling with the basic problem 
of building themselves a viable personality some people discover that 
when they act a part on the stage their inner conflicts are for a mo- 
ment allayed. Because they are making use of a personality presented 
to them ready-made by the author they are able to pour their energies 
and emotions into a fixed mold, which gives them an exhilarating sense 
of completion and assurance. This relief, though evanescent, is so 
satisfying that it is taken by those who experience it as an irrefutable 
proof of latent genius. On the tidal wave of this basic impulse shoals 
of aspirants crowd into theatre schools and managerial offices, imbued 
with passionate conviction but often with so little endowment, mental, 
physical or emotional, that it is a continual source of wonder — to those 
who struggle with the flood — why they are there at all. This universal 


mimetic instinct, so convincing to the beginner, is actually no more 
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an indication of acting ability than a fine profile or a pretty face. 

The true actor makes use of all these implements: voice, body, 
mask, emotions, instincts. Taken together they are the instruments 
on which he plays, but they must be mastered exactly as the pianist 
masters the keys of the piano and his own hands, arms and back 
muscles, exactly as the violinist controls finger, eye, ear and cat-gut. 
Once the actor has conquered the technical details of his art he can 
safely and effectively release the latent forces within. Then his basic 
instinct toward personality building will have specific expression, but 
it will be an expression which takes the form of a work of art, bringing 
joy to the beholder and not, as in the case of the tyro, merely satis- 
faction to himself. 


There lies the peculiar fascination of acting. The actor receives 
instant confirmation of the success of his creation in the reaction on 
the listener. The audience is a mirror giving back the image he seeks 
to create — a mirror that not merely reflects, but exalts and intensifies 
the image. Actor and audience alike are swept into the current of a 
shared emotion so profound, so overwhelming, that nothing can take 
its place. As long as human nature remains what it is this basic in- 
stinct toward self-creation will find an outlet. The theatre will 
continue to exist in spite of parlous times and desperate conditions; 
actors will act because it is a primal, an inescapable human need. 
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Signor Scalzi, the distinguished actor whose portrait was painted by Charles 
Joseph Flipart (1723-1797), gives every indication of feeling secure in his 
ability. The portrait is owned by the Wadsworth Athenaeum of Hartford. 
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The Comedian, as Henry Botkin saw him, had his doubts about life, as most 
comedians have, but probably none about his art as an actor. 





Actor-Dramatists 
W. A. DARLINGTON 


St LITTLE TIME AGO, in an article called ‘Accent on Age’, I pointed 
out that (in England, at any rate) all the best serious plays are 
being written by men and women who come comparatively late to the 
theatre, after having had experience of life in some other profession. 
Incidentally, I developed the theory that it is very difficult for a man 
trained up in the theatre to write a good serious play at all. 

Having stressed so strongly the actor-dramatist’s disabilities, I 
should like now to discuss his advantages. : 

The chief difficulty which the theatre presents to its aspirants is a 
technique much harder to acquire than the technique of writing nov- 
els. Very eminent dramatists have denied this. Barrie, for example, 
writing at the age of seventy, said, ‘I never knew (and I don’t know 
now) how plays are written, nor gave stage-craft any conscious 
thought,’ and Somerset Maugham also puts his opinion on record that 
too much fuss is made about the mechanics of playwriting. We need 
pay no attention to these pronouncements, however, any more than 
we should to an eminent mathematician who told us that he saw no 
difficulty in the differential calculus. The fact that it comes easy to 
him does not make the horrible thing any less hard for the ordinary 
man. 

The ordinary man finds stage technique very difficult indeed. In 
fact, ninety-nine plays out of every hundred written are completely 
unstageable because the ordinary man commits blunders so elemen- 
tary as to be unthinkable to a Barrie or a Maugham. And even when he 
has learnt to avoid major foolishnesses (such as making his characters 
talk in set speeches of five hundred words, or sending them out to 
play a round of golf which takes eight minutes of stage time) the 
ordinary man is still up against the fact that he can learn the niceties 
of stage-craft only at rehearsals in the theatre, and that no means is 
open to him of getting through the stage-door. 

From such troubles the actor-dramatist is immune. The stage-door 
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is his normal entrance to the playhouse, rehearsals are part of his 
regular routine. He does not have to hunt for somebody to teach him 
stage technique, he soaks it in through the pores of his skin whether he 
wants to or not. Without formulating his knowledge, he knows all 
sorts of things which the dramatist from outside the theatre must 
think out for himself. 

He knows the value of a situation, he knows the proper pointing 
and balancing of a line of dialogue so that the audience can get its full 
effect. He knows how often on the stage silence is more effective than 
speech. He knows how important it is to ‘plant’ the essentials of plot 
and character in the minds of the audience. He knows when it is safe 
to hold up the action of his play for the sake of incidental beauties or 
humors, and when he must push on with his story. Best of all, he is free 
from the dangerous temptation which besets the ordinary man to for- 
get that he is not writing to be read. Because he is an actor himself, he 
remembers all the time that he is writing words for other actors to 
speak before an audience. 

Practically every play written by an actor, therefore, is written 
with great technical assurance. This is to be seen particularly clearly 
in the matter of dialogue. 

It seems to me that the dramatist who is an actor often has a power 
of ellipsis which the non-actor can never quite achieve. The non-actor, 
who does not know with the certainty of experience how much he can 
leave to a player to imply, puts into words everything that he wants 
to express. The actor-dramatist, on the other hand, knows exactly 
what he can leave out; in consequence, he can write dialogue which in- 
stead of forcing its points home for the audience, leads the audience to 
make them for itself. This both gives the dramatist a reputation for 
subtlety and encourages the audience to think well of its own recep- 
tivity, so that everybody is pleased. 

Easily the best exponent of this particular art is Noel Coward. 
He has wide acting experience, and a very quick and lively brain. The 
result is that he can write dialogue so elliptical that it seems almost 
meaningless on the printed page, though when it is acted it is full of 
implications. It is most instructive to read a few pages of Private 
Lives, and then to compare them with our memories of the same pas- 
sage in action. In print, there hardly seems to be a line with a laugh 
in it; on the stage, there is hardly a line without. 
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Something of the same quality is to be found in Gerald Savory’s 
George and Margaret, though many Americans will find this hard to 
believe. In passing, may I say that this play, which I enjoyed hugely 
in London, always seemed to me a foredestined ‘flop’ for New York? 
Why? Because nearly all the laughs depended on quick observation of 
surface oddities in the English character, with which no New York 
audience could possibly be familiar. Take these laughs away, and there 
could be nothing left but a thread-bare little farce. 

The latest English recruit to the ranks of the actor-dramatists is 
Robert Morley, the Morley of Oscar Wilde. He too makes his effects 
with the greatest economy of words. His play with the inept title 
Goodness, How Sad! is having a success in London as I write, and it has 
qualities which in any but an actor-dramatist I should regard as show- 
ing the highest promise. But he is an actor-dramatist, and his play és 
about the private lives of stage people; so that in writing it Mr. Morley 
has simply used his natural advantages. Can he step out of the theatre, 
and write seriously about ordinary people? The only play in which he 
has tried was a very artificial piece called Short Story, which was staged 
in London because Marie Tempest saw in it a part for herself, and it 
did not run. 

At present, therefore, Mr. Morley must be written down as just 
another actor-dramatist. In the same category are Coward, Savory, 
Rodney Ackland, Ivor Novello, Arthur Macrae, Vernon Sylvaine the 
farce-writer, and that versatile Cockney acrobat-comedian-mu- 
sician-author, Stanley Lupino. None of these men except perhaps 
Ackland has any solid claim to be a serious playwright. All of them 
have given proof, time and again, that while the actor-dramatist sel- 
dom has anything of importance to say, he can generally say it 
effectively. 























A Pageant for Welsh Miners 
ANDRE VAN GYSEGHEM 


HE plan was first put to me in a little Italian restaurant in the 

Grays Inn Road. There were three of us. To the soothing odour 
of minestrone and ravioli we criticised each other’s suggestions, argued 
interminably and finally arrived at a skeleton which looked reasonable 
on paper. Montagu Slater, author of Easter 1916, Stay Down, Miner 
and other left-wing plays, had written the script for the Cooperative 
Society Pageant last year at Wembley, and done a fine job. So it was 
natural that Bill Williams should approach him to prepare the script 
for this Pageant of South Wales. Bill is secretary of the Labour Re- 
search Bureau — a Welshman from Monmouthshire, lean, dark-eyed, 
with the soft musical voice that belongs alone to the valleys of Wales. 
His whole family worked in the mines — Bill alone had worked him- 
self out, out of Wales into a Labour College, into London and the 
Trade Union movement, until finally he has the responsible job of 
secretary to the organisation which collects and supplies complete 
data on all branches of the Labour movement. 

The South Wales Miners’ Federation had applied to the Labour 
Research Bureau for help; they wanted something different from the 
usual speeches on Federation Day this year. Also they wanted to link 
it up with John Frost. That was what gave Bill his cue. 

John Frost is a name to conjure with in South Wales. He was a 
Chartist leader, and there is not a Welsh miner who is not proud of 
the part Wales played in securing the Charter for the people of Great 
Britain. The Charter had six points — one, that every male over 21 
should have the vote; two, that voting should be by ballot; three, that 
there should be constituencies of equal size, based on the last census; 
four, that there should be annual Parliaments; five, that there shall be 
no property qualifications for election to Parliament; and six, that all 
M.P.’s should be paid. None of these conditions obtained in 1839 
when John Frost marched on Newport at the head of a hundred thou- 
sand men. Some said the march was a signal for an armed rising 
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throughout the country — some said it was simply a demonstration 
for the release of political prisoners. Anyway Sir Thomas Phillips, 
Mayor of Newport, sent for the troops who barricaded themselves in 
the Westgate hotel and opened fire on the Chartists when they massed 
outside. The number of dead is unknown. To use the words of the offi- 
cer in command: ‘The mob carried off their wounded.’ The demon- 
stration broke up in terror and confusion; John Frost and a number 
of others were arrested and brought to trial. The verbatim account of 
this trial is one of the most exciting documents in the history of ju- 
dicial proceedings. Sir Frederick Pollock, for the defense, conducted a 
brilliant case and in closing made a heroic and moving speech which 
will for ever be one of the finest pleas for free speech and thought in 
the English language — but he made it in vain. Lord Chief Justice 
Tindal put on his black cap and sentenced Frost to death. 

This happened a hundred years ago, and what we wanted to show 
to the people of South Wales today was the trial of John Frost and his 
companions, their reprieve under the pressure of mass indignation, 
the growth of the Chartist movement and the beginnings of organ- 
isation in the mining industry which has culminated in the Miners’ 
Federation. 

The very first thing we did was to draw up a list of assets and 
against this put the practical limitations of this particular job. Massed 
effects: we had plenty of assurances that we should not want in this 
direction, since the Federation is thousands strong and one of the 
most united bodies of men in the Trade Union movement. Music: 
again we were lucky, since the Welsh choirs are famous the world over. 
Setting: what could be grander than the Welsh mountains. For speak- 
ing parts we had to take Bill’s assurance that a wealth of dramatic 
talent expressed in amateur drama groups would be at our disposal. 
Against all these advantages we put the grave obstacles of a shortage 
of money, time and actual experienced assistance. This kind of per- 
formance was new to the people in Wales and the specific type of or- 
ganisation necessary would not fit into the existing organisational 
form of committees and sub-committees and sub-sub-committees ad 
infinitum. A more fluid and mobile form was necessary — the British 
Trade Union movement may be a lot of things but it certainly is not 
fluid and mobile! 

A big blow was dealt us before we began. Instead of one central 
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pageant in Monmouthshire we had to arrange pageants in three sep- 
arate localities, all to take place on the same day! Bill saw the difficul- 
ties this presented and argued with the Federation committees, but 
they were adamant. And quite rightly so from their point of view — 
they could not spend a comparatively large sum of money on one 
pageant to which nine-tenths of their membership could not con- 
tribute either actively or as spectators. The collieries are scattered far 
up into the mountains — travelling is only by bus and is expensive, 
and thousands of Federation members are unemployed. So willy- 
nilly the pageants had to be taken to them. 

Three areas were selected — Pontypool, as being near to Newport, 
Abertillery for the Eastern valleys and Ystradgynlais in the West. 
And I put my foot down firmly for a crowd of two thousand from each 
locality. 


It was February; the Pageant was to be on the first of May. The 
first episode was to deal with the past, centring round the Newport 
rising and the trial of John Frost; the second episode was to be a mon- 
tage of events showing the industrial development and the fight of the 
miners to win better working conditions for themselves. I left Slater 
to work on that and shot off to Wales to look at the sites. 

This was my first visit to South Wales, and I shall not forget in a 
hurry the startling effect of coming into a foreign country which is 
still in the heart of one’s own country. The mountains are tumbling 
over one another right down to the sea — the valleys are cut deep into 
the soil like clean furrows ploughed in the face of a golden field. The 
sides rise steep and boldly curving, covered with bracken and gorse, 
so that the outline against the sky at night is not jagged like the tors 
of Scotland but smooth circles and rolling curves, with few trees and 
hundreds of little stone walls spread over the field in a network of 
black lines. The rain and mist that hang about them like a veil de- 
scend in rivers and streams into the bed of the valley, and even the 
grassy slopes are lined with irregular creases where the water has 
found soft earth to pour through. The mines scar the face of the 
land as the tiny blue scars mar the faces of the miners where the coal 
dust has got beneath their skin. The people are tough. Not tall like 
the Saxon, they have predominantly the dark hair and grey-blue eyes 
of the Celt, and they speak English with a musical, sing-song intona- 
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tion and an upward inflection at the end of sentences. For some time 
I could not make out when they spoke English and when Welsh, for 
it is a common habit to mix the two to the confusion of the visitor. 

Abertillery is a natural amphitheatre formed by the two steepest 
sides of the Valley. Up one side climbs the little town; up the opposite 
side are a series of terraces cut in the earth ready to accommodate tens 
of thousands of people and reaching to the skyline hundreds of feet 
above. The Pageant ground is an oval field with three entrances and a 
grand stand at one side. The site in Pontypool park is similar though 
not so steep, and the ground is not faced by the single side of the val- 
ley but by a number of soft grassy hills. In Ystradgynlais the problem 
was more difficult as the only available open space was the local foot- 
ball field and was on level ground. The skyline, however, was beauti- 
ful and I decided to raise the actors on big platforms and set them 
against the sky as a background. 


Back in London I found that Montagu Slater had adapted the 
verbatim report of the trial (which fills a book 780 pages long) into a 
twenty-page scenario, and done a grand job. Using a Commentator 
who is outside the trial to build up the story he had picked the signifi- 
cant points, telescoped them in time without changing the scene or 
the chief personnel and achieved considerable dramatic development 
towards the final sentence and reprieve. 

It was obvious that the second episode, concerned with the indus- 
trial development and organisation, would rely on the massing of ban- 
ners and processions — a series of human statistics with a minimum of 
dialogue. For that purpose I split up my numbers unevenly and de- 
cided to use more man-power in the second half than the first. Also I 
had the help of period costume to heighten the effect in the first epi- 
sode. So I planned on the use of 700 and 1300 respectively, and having 
commissioned Pegaret Keeling to design the costumes I began work 
on the chart of movement and sound for the first episode. 

Splitting the crowd into various functions, deciding which were the 
most advantageous entrances, how to give the entrances of the judges 
the maximum effect, where to place the jury, the prisoners and the 
witnesses so as to relate verisimilitude to dramatic effect on an arena 
200 yards wide, how best to dramatise the entrance of the witnesses 
and finally the prisoners, the heroes of our story — these were the 
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problems before me. And, most important of all, to gauge and place 
carefully the reaction of the townspeople to the trial. The townspeople 
would be the biggest mass in this episode and were both dramatically 
and politically the element figuring most conspicuously in the eyes of 
the spectators. Their action, in sound and movement, would serve as 
a second commentary to the trial. Music I used liberally — I knew I 
should have massed brass and silver bands, to say nothing of the 
choirs — so all entrances across the fields were planned to music. The 
townspeople filled the arena to a gay national tune, the town criers 
were heralded by a fanfare, the pompous measures of Handel ushered 
in the powers of law and order, and the prisoners entered to the stir- 
ring male-voice chorus Comrades in Arms and were led out, when sen- 
tence of death had been passed, to the sad strains of Aberystwyth, 
sung in Welsh as only a Welsh choir can sing a hymn. At first I was 
able only to indicate what mood of music was needed but as replies 
came in to Norman Rutherford from the various choirs willing to take 
part and stating their repertory, I was able to plan the musical score 
choosing such choruses and hymns as the choirs knew. 

By March Rutherford was busy getting the local organisation 
going — speaking to local secretaries, setting up women’s committees 
to make the costumes, addressing meetings of the miners’ Lodges and 
explaining to them the aims and possibilities of the pageant. From 
them, too, he was able to get an assessment of man-power, so that I 
could use all men from one particular colliery or Lodge for one par- 
ticular procession. Pegaret Keeling was sent off to Cardiff to choose 
materials for the dresses and to leave copies of designs for each of 
the areas (everything had to be done in triplicate), and having ordered 
3000 yards as a beginning she set to work. 

Towards the end of March the second episode was completed, and 
although much simpler than the first ir construction it presented 
other difficulties. Colour had to be brought in through banners and 
flags, since the costumes were modern and drab. Music had to be care- 
fully chosen for, until this century, the Welsh people drew all their 
emotional music from the chapel; and to weld the expression of a peo- 
ple’s gradual political development to the clinging chapel tradition 
was no easy task, when it had to be cast in musical form. 

The second episode covered the period when women and children 
worked down the mine and the first miners’ lodges were started to 
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combat this evil. In a long procession it showed the types of work in- 
volved in the mining industry — all the banners and ribbons were de- 
signed in soft earthy colours, rain-washed and misty; it showed the 
strike developing as the natural weapon of the miner; it showed the 
militia called up against the miners in an echo of the massacre of 
Tonypandy. The funeral procession of the men killed was contrasted 
with another funeral, that of a man killed in a pit explosion. In one 
telling scene four miners who had died at their work spoke and told of 
their last struggles against the falling earth or the creeping gas. 
Against this was set the beginning of the Miners’ Federation showing 
the solidarity of all the trade union bodies in a huge massed proces- 
sion. Finally four people spoke for the South Wales that we know to- 
day — a miner’s wife, his daughter, his son and an unemployed miner. 


The coal’s still here. And we miners are still here with our skill and 
strength. I can seeaday . . . when great power plants will spring up beside 
these abandoned workings. Electrification of everything. And the beginning 
of it’s coal. . . . There'll be petrol plants. Our coal’ll drive all the motor 
cars and all the oil burning ships. South Wales will be one great, clean, thriv- 
ing country. And there’s only one lot of people can do it, and that’s US — 


here — now. 

On April the first I went down to Cardiff to start the actual re- 
hearsing. We worked to a schedule so that each area had two rehearsals 
a week. As the men were working in either day or night shifts it meant 
that the majority of rehearsing had to be done in the evening; so every 
day at about five o’clock we started off for the valleys. All day in the 
office we coped with other problems — arranging the erection of plat- 
forms, the installation of loud-speaker equipment, the duplication of 
songs and music, the copying of band parts. Every day new batches of 
material came in to be divided and dispatched the same day to the 
three areas. So many yards of calico for Ystradgynlais, so much check 
gingham for Pontypool and buckram for the bonnets of the women in 
Abertillery! 

The response to rehearsals in the various areas was individual and 
interesting. We found the most enthusiasm in West Wales, where the 
anthracite fields are. Here only two out of seven collieries are working, 
and an average of 30 percent of men die of silicosis, but in spite of 
this the spirit was finer, the initiative greater and the interest in the 
drama keen and flourishing. Our first rehearsals were held for the 
speaking parts alone, and in all three areas we found a surprising 
amount of real talent. The actors seemed to have no difficulty in sens- 
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ing the drama in a speech, nor were they troubled with the self-con- 
sciousness of the English. I had laughed at the statement that every 
Welshman is an actor, but there is some truth in it. In all the valleys 
there is a very live interest in drama. Amateur societies flourish, per- 
forming both in Welsh and English, and while there is as yet no 
dramatist of note, there are three or four that promise well. Theatre as 
such was regarded as a sink of sin until the end of last century, and 
even today it is impossible to understand the power of the Chapel un- 
less you have lived in the valleys and got right into the lives of the 
people. That is why it was so important to use hymns and sacred 
music to express the emotional side of the political development. 


During the whole of April we drove across the Valleys each eve- 
ning — covering 1000 miles a week — and on May Day we divided 
into three areas! In West Wales the contingents marched from their 
various valleys, some of them many miles away, and dropped down 
the mountainside with banners flying, bands playing, into the pageant 
ground at the foot of the village. It was a gay day, such as the valleys 
have not seen for many a long year, a real holiday of the people, or- 


ganised by the people for the people. 
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LA FIN DU JOUR, a French film directed by Julien Duvivier has its 
setting in a home for aged actors. Each continues to play his chosen role and 
makes his exit with dignity and no looking back. 
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Jouvet’s role in La Fin du Four is that of a once notorious Casanova who 
now lives only to feed his conviction that all women fall at his feet. Michel 
Simon is the eternal child; to discover that he is old means to die. 




















THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 


Students and faculty at Grinnell College, Iowa, under the direction of Mrs. 
Sara Sherman Pryor, joined in the production of three Nativity plays of the 
old Chester Cycle. The production of mystery plays at the Christmas season 
is becoming a traditional part of the theatre life at this progressive college. 

















Church and Drama 


TOM SQUIRE 


= In the nineteenth century the Catholic Revival and general re- 
awakening of all sects brought religion and drama back into the 
partnership which they had always enjoyed during the great periods of 
world history. In England and on the Continent the church gave a 
powerful impetus to Symbolist playwriting and placed its seal on the 
early dramas of Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio and Hauptmann. The more 
recent work of Chesterton, Belloc, Claudel, Ghéon, Masefield and 
Eliot shows a continuance of that influence. 

In America religion and drama did not get very close together until 
about twenty-five years ago. They had long been, in fact, openly 
hostile. Then, as congregations tended to broaden sectarian views to 
include a general examination of ethics, the theatre suddenly became 
popular with church groups of nearly all denominations. Children’s 
pageants came first. Esther Willard Bates, whose recent Church Play 
and Its Production is an authoritative work on the subject, began two 
decades ago her tireless labors of proving to future teachers the im- 
mense possibilities latent in fine religious dramas. By 1925 adult plays 
of one sort or another were so widespread and enthusiastically received 
(and often so abominably written) that the Federal Council of Churches 
appointed a committee to study available scripts and select the ones 
most worthy of recommendation. These, to the number of ten, were 
later published in a single volume and included such favorites as Ken- 
neth Sawyer Goodman’s Dust of the Road, Percy MacKaye’s The Pii- 
grim and the Book and Mary Hamlin’s The Rock. Two American 
seminaries soon established chairs of Religious Literature and Drama, 
while in England a Religious Drama Council headed by Laurence 
Housman and assisted by John Masefield was formed to stimulate a 
nationwide interest in plays of merit. Martin Browne, who ten years 
ago placed at the service of church drama the training he had at Car- 
negie Tech, was recently chosen to direct the English organization. 

During the last decade the increase in the number of dramas pre- 
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sented or sponsored by religious organizations in the United States has 
been phenomenal. A study undertaken by students in 1935 led to the 
conclusion that almost half of the congregations in America had a hand 
in some sort of theatre activities, which ranged all the way from 
children’s pantomimes and naive Biblical pageants to advanced social 
drama. A survey made the following year by Dr. Fred Eastman of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary showed that this figure, though prob- 
ably high, was far from rash. Churches everywhere were realizing that 
the theatre could serve as one of their most powerful weapons for com- 
batting the disruptive influences of modern life. Many were handling 
it crudely, but they had gotten the idea and skill would come through 
encouragement, practice and constructive criticism. The Methodists, 
in particular, as though to make up for past hostilities, sponsored the 
belief that a play of moral value well performed by their young people 
was an effective way of connecting old creedal tenets to present-day 
political and economic problems. The actual reasons various congrega- 
tions gave Dr. Eastman for-presenting dramas showed how general 
this attitude had become. One half said that they gave plays for ‘the 
inspiration of the congregation’, which might mean anything from a 
warming-over of Victorian sentimentalities to an analysis of Amer- 
ica’s social difficulties. Universal education and the tendency of cinema 
and theatre to treat present-day problems probably made the latter 
‘inspiration’ the more prevalent. Another quarter presented dramas 
for ‘the education of the players’, a proof that they realized most 
young people would rather act on the stage than sit in the movies. 
Only twenty percent aimed at ‘raising money’, commendable as that 
may be, and a mere five percent were satisfied with the vague purpose 
of offering ‘entertainment’. 

The choice of dramas was also indicative of an awakening to the 
theatre’s possibilities as a vital educative tool in the hands of religion. 
“Twenty-eight percent of the plays offered were Biblical, forty-seven 
percent were non-Biblical but religious, twenty-five percent non- 
religious.’ A previous survey showed that more than one third of the 
plays used were Biblical, while the non-religious made up only sixteen 
percent. The tendency to broaden church drama beyond the bounds 
of dogma and sacred history into the field of universal ethics is grow- 
ing, just as the demand for plays of a higher literary level is becoming 
more widespread. The great accomplishments of Greek and Mediaeval 
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religious drama are still, however, pretty safe from competition. 

Congregations have almost always been left free bydenominational 
superiors to select their own plays and manner of presentation, pro- 
vided that the script chosen is not at open variance with creedal prin- 
ciples. The first performance of Monsignor’s Hour, a Catholic play by 
Emmet Lavery, was given by the Congregational Seminary at Chicago 
University and Ernst Toller’s No More Peace has had success with 
groups of Methodist Wesley Players. Anderson and O’Neill are favorite 
playwrights with Jewish groups, while a number of Catholic parishes 
are hoping to present Thornton Wilder’s Our Town next year. Most 
denominations do, however, maintain some sort of organization to 
help theatre groups choose plays best fitted to their needs and equip- 
ment, assist with problems of production and heighten and broaden 
the place of drama in church activities. Among the Mormons the or- 
ganization is highly centralized and under the direct control of the 
church itself. In the Episcopalian and Jewish faiths it is limited to 
information bureaus more or less outside the church’s jurisdiction but 
allied to it. The Methodist Episcopal Church supports a Department 
of Plays and Pageants under its Board of Education and sponsors the 
National Society of Wesley Players, an official student society estab- 
lished at twenty-one universities. In the Catholic Church unity of 
effort is achieved through the National Catholic Theatre Conference, 
which has some five hundred members and two hundred affiliated 
groups. The Presbyterian Church also proposes to establish shortly a 


National Drama Department. 


The Mormon Church’s interest in the Tributary Theatre reaches 
back to the year 1862, when the first Social Hall, well outfitted with 
stage and lights, began to produce one-act plays. Brigham Young and 
his officers were the first patrons. Today the Church maintains a 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Mutual Improvement Society, 
which has Amusement Halls in the two thousand Wards of United 
States and Canada. Each Hall is equipped with a Little Theatre and 
presents from three to six plays per year. Directors are selected by 
Ward officers and are responsible to a trained dramatic supervisor 
from a university or professional cast. Each year the central organiza- 
tion in Salt Lake City purchases outright all production rights of 
about a half-dozen plays. These are published in a single volume and 
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sold at $2.50 to the different Amusement Halls, which are personally 
relieved of other royalty obligations. 

A Ward is not required to use these plays, however, and may sub- 
stitute any others it prefers as long as they maintain ideals commen- 
surate with Mormon standards. Admission is usually free to perform- 
ances and non-Mormons are allowed to take part. During the winter 
players often present their dramas before the audiences of neighboring 
Wards. Each spring an all-honor cast is selected from the larger geo- 
graphical division called the Stake and taken to Salt Lake City for the 
Drama Festival. Each Stake maintains a wardrobe storehouse of 
pioneer and period costumes. The central office of the Mutual Im- 
provement Association publishes Era, a monthly magazine of helpful 
suggestions for production and news of theatre events throughout the 
world. Prof. T. Earl Pardoe, head of the Speech Department at the 
Brigham Young University, estimates that ‘in the two thousand ac- 
tive organizations in the Mormon Church some fifteen thousand peo- 
ple are participating in dramatic activity. The Brigham Young Uni- 
versity serves as a general clearing house for all questions and cooper- 
ates in every way.’ 

The Methodists, who removed their ban on the theatre only 
twenty-five years ago, now have one of the most energetic and highly 
developed departments of church drama in existence. The organiza- 
tion grew out of the activities of students and church members in 
university towns who had a deep interest in dramas of social content. 
These units later turned into groups of Wesley Players. As such, they 
are backed by the Wesley Foundation, which administers a fund 
used for the maintenance of Methodist students at nonsectarian 
schools. In 1933 Dr. Harold Ehrensperger, one of the most enthusi- 
astic workers in the field, was selected to coordinate these separate 
groups into a unified body with a common purpose and to work for the 
establishment of others. There are now about twenty-one chapters 
of Wesley Players in American university communities, and their 
zeal for social drama increases yearly. They also present new plays of 
merit whenever possible. Some are able to afford their own special 
directors. 

The Department of Plays and Pageants, the central organization 
which Mr. Ehrensperger heads, reaches out, however, to many other 
groups of Methodist players throughout the country. Its purpose is 
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‘to help educate the leaders of church drama. everywhere and provide 
communities with effective plays’. It collaborates with the Federal 
Council of Churches and other associations working with college 
students, holds drama courses and leadership classes in places far from 
colleges, and maintains a service bureau which gives advice, suggests 
plays and solves production problems. It also works with the extension 
departments of the large state universities in taking instruction in 
church drama to the people, and rents out Biblical and foreign cos- 
tumes at a nominal price to Methodist groups. 

One of the Methodist Church’s most ambitious attempts at raising 
the level of religious drama throughout America is now being planned 
by Mr. Ehrensperger and Martin Browne. They propose to organize a 
professional company which will take a Mediaeval mystery play, one 
of the great moralities, a modern religious play and one dealing with 
present-day social problems to all communities where churches will 
sponsor the performances. The tour may, it is hoped, start from the 
Temple of Religion at the New York World’s Fair. 

Drama activities in other Protestant denominations are not very 
clearly organized or guided by the parent church, and depend on ener- 
getic and inspired individuals and groups. Most notable work in the 
Presbyterian Church comes from Dr. Elliot Field of Dover, Delaware, 
who is attempting to establish a coordinating drama department; 
from the long-term service of the Sutherland Players in Indianapolis; 
and from The Presbyterian Tribune, which runs a drama page to aid 
and advise groups interested in play-acting. In the Congregational 
Church two names stand out. Dr. Fred Eastman of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary has labored for years to restore the old Mysteries to 
popularity, shear religious drama of sentimental excrescences and 
cheap ‘messages’, and introduce into the church repertory modern 
plays of social content. The other name, The Drama Workshop of the 
First Congregational Theatre in Los Angeles, is directed by a pupil of 
George Pierce Baker, Miss Nell C. Wiley, and has long been a model for 
Tributary Theatres throughout the country. Its yearly schedule ranges 
from plays like Hotel Universe and The Long Christmas Dinner to fif- 
teenth-century liturgical pageants and revivals of old melodramas. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church depends on the common Eng- 
lish source from which most parishes draw their plays to unify its work. 
Without the guidance of a central drama department the parishes tend 
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to favor Mysteries and poetic plays in harmony with the dignified 
background of the Episcopal ritual. Dramas by Eliot, Masefield, 
Yeats and Swann are favorites, and choric speaking is often used. 
Certain leaders set the high tone for work throughout the church; 
prominent among them are two Boston authorities, Dr. Phillips Ende- 
cott Osgood of the Emanuel Church and Harold Lindergreen of the 
Episcopal Diocesan School. 

In the Roman Catholic Church dramatic activities are as varied as 
they are numerous. Emmet Lavery estimates that there are some five 
thousand school, parish, college and community units which produce 
religious plays each year. Most of these have always been left free to 
select and present dramas with little other guidance than that imposed 
by church tenets. Some of the community theatres have become 
famous; the Loyola Theatre in Chicago, directed by Father Dineen 
S.J., has one of the most modern plants in America, and the Catholic 
Repertory Theatre at Our Lady of Lourdes Church in New York City 
has long maintained a standard of production seldom surpassed by any 
but the best professional companies. Many college theatres also 
have forged ahead as artistic leaders; the development of choric speech 
and the popularization of great religious plays from Europe owe much 
to Mundelein and Rosary Colleges in Chicago. But not all the units 
have managed to achieve this high level. 

Two years ago the National Catholic Theatre Conference was 
founded to act as a clearing house for these diverse groups and attempt 
by an interchange of common experience to advance the general 
standards of the less ambitious units. The Conference now has about 
five hundred members, receives its entire financial support from them 
and has established itself in a permanent home at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington. Meetings are held every other year to check 
up on what advance has been made in the entire country, but sectional 
conferences are much more frequent. Catholic groups are urged but 
not forced to join. An important aim of the Conference is the estab- 
lishment of regular play cycles to be presented by different groups as a 
demonstration of the rich possibilities of Catholic drama and an in- 
centive to unified action. Cycles have already taken place in Los 
Angeles, Chicago and New York. Emmet Lavery of the Executive 
Committee states that the Conference ‘contemplates no invasion of 
Broadway but is seeking collective national activity in the Tributary 
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Theatre. It is trying to get more groups to do more of the better plays 
the same year, and to get colleges to make room for at least one new 
play each year.’ 

A forceful member of the Conference is the Blackfriars’ Guild, 
an elaborate Little Theatre organization with twenty-five groups and 
chapters. It is largely Dominican in background, is designed to encour- 
age the presentation of plays in strict accord with Catholic beliefs and 
aims toward the establishment of branches in every college and 
diocese. The Blackfriars, which were unified recently into an Institute 
of Dramatic Art, stress the writing of new plays in harmony with their 
sectarian philosophy and insist on productions that are above artistic 
and theatrical reproach. 


Jewish congregations, in contrast to the Roman Catholic, have 
made almost no attempt to link their scattered, and often remarkable, 
theatre ventures into a denominational plan. There are reasons. 
Jewish plays fall sharply into two groups: traditional spectacles and 
social dramas. The latter are usually presented by groups associated 
with the YMHA or The Jewish Center rather than with the syna- 
gogue. The Jewish Welfare Board and Extension Education offer in- 
formation on play selection and production and have several times, 
with the aid of Gustav Blum, Elias Lieberman and David Pinski, 
conducted playwriting contests. The Jewish-American Theatre or- 
ganized in New York, the Jewish Center Theatre in Cincinnati and the 
drama activities at New York’s Ninety-second Street YMHA, directed 
by Mrs. Helen Stout, encourage the writing and production of new 
plays ‘that throw light upon the position of the Jew today in relation 
to the changing social environment in which he lives’. With such an 
aim they break with the past and look toward the future, and even- 
tually toward a well-unified Jewish Theatre throughout the country. 

Probably the colleges and theological seminaries are doing as much 
as the denominational movements to broaden and strengthen the posi- 
tion of drama in the church today. Alongside the well-known work of 
Dr. Eastman and Prof. Ehrensperger in Chicago must be placed that 
of Esther Willard Bates, head of the Religious Drama Department of 
Boston University. Miss Bates’ classes in playwriting and production 
there rank among the most sincere, learned and far-sighted in America. 
Another valuable contribution comes from the Federal Theatre Proj- 
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ect which, guided by Emmet Lavery, recently analyzed sixty manuals 
of religious drama and a hundred great Catholic plays in two elaborate 
brochures. 

No one can deny that religious groups are expending an incredible 
amount of energy on play presentation each year. The various denom- 
inations and interested outsiders realize that much of this, if not 
exactly wasted, is used to small effect. They also realize that most of 
the producing units are left pretty free in selecting their plays and can 
be subjected to beneficial influence. Through central organizations 
and information bureaus, conferences and competitions, class instruc- 
tion and free handbooks much progress has been made. A glance at the 
titles of many of the plays offered last year shows that there is still 
far to go. The cozy effusions of the sentimental lady playwrights 
have not lost their lead in popularity. They are, however, somewhat 
counteracted by the numerous productions of religious dramas of real 
theatrical and literary merit, with Everyman and Murder in the Cathe- 
dral heading the list and followed by The Foyous Season, Tidings 
Brought to Mary, The First Legion, Well of the Saints and numerous 
works by Ghéon and Sierra. Weak comedies of the high-school brand 
still rate high with groups, but are slowly and gradually giving way to 
plays by Barry, Kelly, Kaufman, Shaw and even Oscar Wilde. 

The serious non-religious dramas and new scripts are hard to clas- 
sify. Between the Blackfriars and kindred groups on the right and the 
partisans of Toller and Rice on the left there is a sizable body of new 
social drama which seems to indicate the church’s willingness to reach, 
when it dares, across creedal lines into broader fields. The ideal time is 
still far away, however, when religious groups will feel free to present 
great plays that happen to be at variance with denominational tenets 
— the time when no congregation will reject Synge’s Well of the Saints. 
But, equipped as it is with such a store of energy, so many competent 
and far-seeing leaders and a growing tendency at least to stretch, if 
not overstep, sectarian limits, church drama may be expected each 
year to make greater contributions to the good health of the theatre 
and to the religious principle of tolerance. 
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Northwest Coast Animal Dances 
ALICE HENSON ERNST 


HE insistent beat of the tomtom repeated some enigmatic re- 

frain, endlessly and with sure emphasis, as the brown bodies 
swayed tirelessly to the rhythm of the skin-drum. The full-voiced 
chorus from all corners of the room added its own primal force of 
assertion, running back like an undertone of racial heritage — a long, 
long way, into the beginnings of human consciousness — or of human 
sophistication, if it so means for man to become aware of his own 
mental process, even though still unaware of that infinitely more 
esoteric business: the evolution of his art. 

This was the whale dance, depicting the play of the monster in the 
wave as he dipped here and there, rolling heavily to a swell or arising 
to blow exultantly in the exuberance of his undersea strength. The 
rather heavy-bodied solo dancer, with the cedar-bark wreath on his 
head denoting that this was a ‘sacred’ dance, was doing a sufficiently 
good job of it (even without the huge mask worn in this dance on an 
earlier day) to be easily recognized as that creature upon whom the 
whole northwest coast leaned as a foundation for their communal life, 
in most matters of tribal wealth or health. It was excellent pantomime, 
pointed and well-chosen as to action. There was an embroidery of 
illustrative — and traditional — song, and the entire company bayed 
out the chorus, none too harmoniously at times. But in the process there 
was re-created, vividly and with unaffected strength, a fragment of 
primitive drama. Everyday living translated itself into movement 
and song with naive and telling effect. . . . There was a drip of rain 
and a lap of wave outside the old gray warehouse on the far outposts 
of the Pacific shore, near Cape Flattery, Washington, that matched 
the weaving figures and swelling rhythm within. It did not matter too 
much that a few of the figures were ungainly, and a voice or two inno- 
cent of pitch, so long as the dance carried with it so much that illumi- 
nated the beginnings of dramatic art — here or anywhere. . . . Time 
rolled steadily back, and back. 

Followed a wolf-dance — this time a solo, done with a mask, de- 
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picting the poised lonely vigil of the creature. A deer dance next; then 
the antics of Grizzly-Bear, the same uncanny mimicry of animal life 
and gesture invariably present, though there were many dances, too, of 
more stylized pattern and more ‘religious’ content: spirit dances, or 
traditional dances from the sacred winter ceremonials. But the animal 
dances somehow caught the eye; and it was these mimetic animal 
dances, it would seem, that first seized the mind of explorers of the 
almost mythic northwest coast, perhaps because the ritual dances 
were more secret, more carefully guarded from outsiders and much 
less easily understood, even if seen at all. Mozino, scientist of the 
Royal Expedition of New Spain, in his Noticias de Nutka (1793), leads 
off, after troubled and not always sympathetic comment on the fierce- 
ness or crudeness of the pattern of life on these distant shores. ‘They 
disguise themselves sometimes with the skins or heads of bear or deer, 
and with wooden masks that represent in enormous size aquatic birds, 
all of whose movements they try to imitate, as well as those of the 
hunter. The fall of a bear into a trap, its death, or that of a deer, shot 
through the heart with an arrow, are things they represent so naturally 
and so well in tune to the music that they cannot do less than excite 
admiration.’ 

Sproat, in his Scenes and Studies of Savage Life (London, 1868), 
describing his visit to the west coast of Vancouver Island, found the 
same pattern of life profoundly moving and impressive, particularly 
the dramatic festivals, communal in nature, including masked dances 
and songs, which he watched with rapt attention. Of these he also 
chose the mimetic animal dances for special commendation, mention- 
ing several (the seal dance among them) as entirely novel, portraying 
as they did scenes in the daily life of their creators, and offering in 
return to whole villages relaxation and Homeric mirth. A line of his 
comment will suffice: ‘I never saw acting more to the life; the per- 
formance would be the making of a minor theatre in London. Here in 
fact is theatrical performance in its earliest stage.’ . . . It was these 
same dances, lingering on, seventy years after, that sprang to life with 
the summoning beat of the tomtom in the gray old warehouse. 


And now the enigmatic refrain of the tomtom came through 
clearly, watching the moving brown bodies, active to the steady skin- 
drum, alive with the curious rightness of animal gesture. . . . There 
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The ritual dances of the Northwest Indians 
illustrate, through their masks, the triple 
life around them of land, sea and air, add- 
ing often the land of the imagination. The 
mythical flat-nosed bird from the upper coast 
country (Kwakiutl), the headdress mask 
used in the Bear Dance (Tsimshian) (both 
of British Columbia), and the etched cop- 
per dancing mask from the Alaskan Coast 
(Tlingit) are rare and excellent examples. 





INDIAN MASKS from the NORTHWEST COAST 
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Kor this new and heretofore unwritten mate- 
rial about the dances of the Northwest Coast 
[Indians scores of photographs have been 
made by the Smithsonian, Washington, D. C., 
The Field Museum, Chicago, The American 
Museum of Natural History and other sources. 
Included among these records are the owl 
mask from the Northwest Coast, the white ow! 
with copper eyes and red and black decora- 
tion) from the Skeena River, British Colum- 
bia, and the mosquito, a dance mask, also 
from the British Columbia Coast (Tsimshian). 
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NORTHWEST COAST ANIMAL DANCES 


it rolled: the animals taught the dancers ... the dancers ... the 


dancers. That was the muttered refrain, the relayed message from 
yesterday’s shrouding darkness. 


But who was animal and which was man, in that baffling procession 
hidden by mask and ringed round with ‘magic’? One could not always 
rightly tell. 

On the northwest coast the lines between its three interlocking 
worlds have always been very thinly drawn: the human world, that 
middle territory in which man dwelt insecurely, confused between the 
voices and visions from a terrifying superhuman territory above — 
the spirit world, and that much more cheerful but still frightening 
sub-human terrain beneath: the animal world. Civilized man, today, 
has progressively lost two of these worlds: at least the boundaries of 
his own middle world have emerged with much more sharpness and 
clarity, crowding out the unseen, the half-felt, for better or worse. 
Ignoring — or distrusting — the elusive powers above him, he has 
also put Brother-Animal strictly in his place. With entirely clear eyes 
(we shall not say smugly) he conquers his own world, writing down, in 
large letters, the story of his ‘kampf’. The primitive was not so sure. 
There were areas almost beyond his grasp, both above and below his 
little world. He was still not quite self-sufficient: he had not yet forgot 
the probing sting of fear. 

As for Brother-Animal, that naive and cheerful neighbor, he was a 
creature not to be taken lightly. He was in chiaroscuro, a half-com- 
prehended creature of dream, who had a way of shrinking or expanding 
suddenly, till his head reached the skies. Deity on occasions to almost 
any primitive (the Animal-God from Egypt on), he was everywhere 
on the American continent in an earlier day often the guardian spirit, 
the ‘manitou’. Here only on the northwest coast did he become heredi- 
tary, weaving through from crest or clan-totem in dream. Such was 
Grizzly-Bear, Raven, Wolf, the Killer-Whale — half-mythical ‘an- 
cestor’ creatures, encountered in vision or adolescent fast, transmitted 
thenceforth in misty legend, and so at times penetrating even the 
ceremonial pattern of the hidden secret-society ritual. In these bizarre 
northwest coast dances, this expansive role of the animal, stretching 
from earth to sky, is motive; also the dual nature of the coast dweller 
himself. This primitive person was an often surprising mixture of 
mystic and realist, quite interchangeably. Sometimes one, sometimes 
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the other, or even — almost at the same moment — both. 

Here as elsewhere in primitive society, the animal largely domi- 
nated the everyday world. He was hunted — and hated roundly, at 
times — as a cruel foe; tracked down with all the cunning and passion 
to be summoned by little man in his conflict with an ever-hostile 
world. In that bitter struggle for existence, one must kill or be killed; 
man, the pitiful bare protagonist in an age-old drama, knew too well 
his role... . But softly . . . softly, for his prey —cryptic, un- 
speaking dwellers in a world to which he himself is a later comer — 
must have more wisdom and strength than he has, and must be re- 
vered or implored. Bear and Beaver, for example, saw and knew every- 
thing; including the thoughts of people. If a man intended to hunt 
them, they knew it. They allowed themselves to be killed only out of 
pity for the people. . . . Clearly here was a case for ‘magic’; both the 
mask and the dance provided this. 

Animals, particularly large game, were treated with great respect 
and spoken of deferentially everywhere along the northwest coast. If 
game was scarce or hard to get, a shaman or a man who had the same 
special kind of game as his guardian was asked to placate the animals. 
He sang his song and drew the animals near or told the people when 
and where to go hunting. Before hunting, hunters often fasted, bathed 
and prayed to the animal they were to hunt: buffalo, wolf or bear; 
when the animals were killed they were ceremonially thanked and 
mourned. 

As to the ‘magic’ needed in the hunt, masks had power there. 
These were ingeniously carved, most often of wood, though skins were 
at times added, and represented, in striking realism, the head and 
portions of the body of the animal pursued. In their simplest use, as 
decoy or lure, they allowed the hunter to mingle unseen with his prey; 
but they did much more. While worn they gave over to the hunting 
man vicarious possession of the nature of the creature chosen. It was 
in such mystic intervals, we are told, that the animal dances came to 
being. Based on amazingly keen observation of the creatures encoun- 
tered, in a fearful new world, they drew from the still deeper springs 
of magic transference of being: the dancers were the animals, at times. 
In the chase the mask achieved the animal’s outer form; in the later 
dance of victory it magically re-created his inner being as well. 

Masks fashioned for use in hunting or in dances re-creating hunting 
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THE BEAR HUNTERS, éy Lloyd Reynolds, strongly rep- 
resentative of the Northwest Coast in its feeling and design. 
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scenes, often crudely constructed, have been in use everywhere along 
the northwest coast from Point Barrow southward to Oregon, prob- 
ably since pre-historic times. In the Aleut country carved helmets 
representing the heads of sea-otter or seal were often thus employed, 
and the dances in which they figured are even yet on rare occasions 
performed for visitors, though their ‘magic’ no longer inspires the 
hunt. Throughout the Alaskan fiords just south, in Tlingit country, 
the massive brown bear with his shuffling dance dominates the scene; 
in fact the masks and dances most opulently found in any territory 
evoke its animal life as well. . . . But both dances and masks drifted 
outward, across sea and land. The Ainus of Japan had a bear ritual, 
along with striking likenesses of face and frame visible on Aleutian 
shores. And the Bear dance stamped its way farther to the east on our 
own continent, together with the Buffalo dance of the plains country. 
Quite realistic Deer masks, using ‘antlers’ and part of the head of the 
animal, are to be found among the Cherokees to the south; even the 
dour Pilgrim fathers, in early American annals, relate how the abo- 
rigines, assuming feathers of the creature and uttering persuasive 
cries and calls, lured the wild turkey to his doom. The familiar feather 
bustle still seen, and the strutting rhythms of the turkey dance, un- 
doubtedly mimic some such amusing scene of the chase. . . . But the 
hunt became infinitely dramatic — and tragic, often, as the nobler 
animals were engaged and the battle became a struggle to the death. 

Of the northwest coast dances witnessed by the writer, the Elk 
Dance of the Quillayutes most directly brings to life its background, 
at the same time showing that fusion of the dramatic arts so often 
found in the primitive mimetic dance. This is a group dance, done to 
heavy, halting rhythms by performers whose bodily movements re- 
create a band of elk feeling its way through forest and over hill, sur- 
prised by hunters. Here no masks are used, but elk horns are worn by 
the main dancers, and facial paintings of red (a ‘sacred’ color), with 
cedar-bark headbands, by all. To strong, rhythmic beats the dancers 
deliberately circle — the mystic ‘four’ times — in short, poised steps, 
carrying small sticks and bent well over in a manner slightly resem- 
bling the Deer Dancers of the Southwest. Drum beat, bodily movement 
and the accompanying traditional ‘song’ are synchronized as in so 
many northwest dances, while the kernel of ‘story’ unfolds. There is a 
sparseness of gesture in all these animal dances, a stern selection of 
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movement, which draws directly from some inner necessity of feeling. 
The poised tread of the king of the forest, with other pantomimic 
detail, is unmistakable throughout. The elk spirit, we are told, enters 
those hunters who have lived closest to the animals (which may mean 
killing most of them) so that they are given ‘power’ by the dance. 
When performed, the elk will not run away, though the ‘power’ 
gained by the dance, it is emphasized, is drawn from the animals 
themselves. Originating with a small band of Quillayutes living in the 
rainy, isolated basin of the Hoh river, in the Olympic peninsula, Wash- 
ington, (the elk hunter’s heaven of the American continent, as the 
Alaskan coast to the north is the brown bear’s Valhalla) it grew into a 
minor ritual thereabouts. Forming the basis of a secret society, only 
those initiated had the privilege of giving this ceremonial dance. 

The Wolf-Ritual of the northwest coast, inspired by its gray ani- 
mal patron, holds within its hidden pattern many colorful dances. It 
is ‘sacred’ — and secret — therefore not for casual recital. Essentially 
tragic in basis, death was the portion, in days back, for him who 
lifted mask from a dancer in its progress. When the white man came 
the wolf had already taught the coast-dwellers his dance. John Jewett, 
only survivor of the crew of the American ship Boston (1803), mas- 
sacred on the west coast of Vancouver Island for some insult to a chief, 
excellently describes the Spinning-Wolf Dance, done by ‘the young 
prince, dressed in yellow and wearing the wolf’s head mask. This 
principally consisted in springing up into the air in a squat posture, 
and constantly turning around on the heels in a very narrow circle.’ 
The dance, it was noted, continued for about two hours with only 
slight intervals of rest, accompanied by song and drum. Indeed, the 
physical endurance shown in execution of these dances at times seems 
more than human, and was perhaps one of its original aims. Men, 
women and children join in from all corners of the room — in the song, 
that is, which is traditional and known to all; and, occasionally carried 
away, in the movements of the dance. 

The hidden dances of the secret societies as relics of savagery are 
largely taboo in the comfortable towns along the northern shores, and 
only elude official ban by virtue of storm or extreme isolation. In the 
south — at odd points of the still-frontier olympic peninsula — bastard 
remnants from earlier cycles, done in motley garb at festival occasions, 
still astonish white onlookers, unrecognized except by the initiate. 
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The ancient Spinning-Wolf dance above, for example, done last sum- 
mer by a young Makah at a tribal anniversary, belonged in a ‘sacred’ 
series of ritual wolf dances, beginning with the Crawling-Wolf dance, 
reserved for initiates who circled the fire, thumbs pointing backwards, 
imitating wolves and wearing the wolf-head mask. The cycle ended 
with the Standing-Wolf dance (solo) which formed part of the masked 
saturnalia marking the end of the secret rites dedicated to the wolf. A 
festival dance, abstract and symbolic, done always with brilliantly 
painted head-masks, celebrated the ‘calming’ or appeasement of the 
wolf-spirit which had possessed initiates until this time. 


It was in the festival dances, gay and exuberant, shared by whole 
villages that the engaging animal dances, still lingering on these shores, 
came into their own. Here grotesque earth-creatures, each with his 
own dance, his mask, his song, shouldered strange creatures of air or 
sea in a bizarre masked pattern of bodily movement, American to its 
foot-soles, and difficult to reproduce — or to describe. Beaver, known 
by his brown mask and his two incisor teeth, padded through his plod- 
ding dance. Raccoon, decorated with facial paintings only, was amus- 
ingly different, and enriched his realism by climbings amid dim rafters 
of the dance house. Panther, presented often by young boys in small 
headmasks, restlessly paced the dirt floor. Grizzly-Bear inspired an 
elaborate group dance, spectacularly staged and costumed, with a 
core of story and many traditional songs, mostly in recitative, accom- 
panied by the sacred bird rattle. In the prologue a prayer to the deities 
beyond is intoned in chorus; many whistles are heard off-stage, and 
the Wolf (mystic patron of the northwest dance) heeds the call of 
Grizzly-Bear. Bear comes forth in huge brown skin and terrifying 
mask; ghosts of people slain by him appear, warning people from the 
destroyer. . . . But not always is Brother-Animal hunted — and 
hated — in the primitive dance. In a lonely world he was a creature to 
be sheltered — and loved — as well. The Dog, too, had his own day, in 
characteristic mask and dance, usually in some festival interlude, 
accompanying the giving of gifts. So, reasonably, ‘Everyone was 
happy when the Dog came out,’ as is said. 

Bird movements, admirably executed, formed the basis of many a 
mimetic dance, for there have been wings over the northwest always. 
These, too, are strongly regional: Eagle descends, often in rainbow 
garb, stately in step and with wide wing-movement; the mournful 
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White Owl, returning spirit of some drowned person seeking a former 
loved abode; the sinister Raven, spirit of guile or evil; the lively Snipe; 
the Surf-Duck; crowds of Woodpeckers in amusing mimicry, to say 
nothing of that mythical Thunderbird whose vast wings spanned the 
entire American continent. The Birds held their own most strongly at 





THE KILLER WHALE. The 
animals of the Northwest Coast 
often found their way from the 
dream visions of the people into 
their dances and into their sculp- 
sures. It is in this spirit that 
Lloyd Reynolds sees the carpenter. 





the lively summer festivals or the gay dancing interludes relieving the 
stern rigors of the sacred winter ritual dance. Their flowing movement 
was often taken over by women, either in solo or group re-creations. 
Nor was the insect world, with its staccato rhythms, forgotten for its 
amusing suggestion of mimicry in the rout of dancing creatures. The 
Wasps, on the northwest coast as well as in Greece, were chosen figures 
in its theatre world, garbed in masks beautiful or crude. Their pan- 
tomimic dance was done by groups of young men or boys who ran 
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about, with buzzing sounds, carrying sharp spine-like bones which 
they slyly poked into spectators. The inquisitive Mosquito, en- 
trenched in the lush forests, inspired a very realistic mask and dance. 

Sea creatures, real or imagined, suggest endless fluid rhythms. 
The Wolf, entering the waves, is transformed into a blackfish; fabulous 
seal men (the Koosh-ta-ka of the Alaskan fiords) weave about in 
grotesque mask and ‘medicine’ dance. The Sea-otter, the Salmon, the 
Rock Cod, the Octopus all come in for telling mimicry by the human 
creatures whose world they share. It is in portraying the regional 
sea-monsters that drum and mask are most hard put, and the rout 
takes on its most bizarre effect. Northwest legend is full of the adven- 
tures of men —or, rarely, of women — who go underseas to the 
‘country’ of the Sea-otter, the Salmon, the Seal, or mysteriously over- 
land to that of Bear or Wolf — ‘spirit’ or dream worlds all — and are 
there taught by the animals their dance. The creatures encountered 
are at times mythical, or super-mythical, for the northwest coast 
native is as vague — and as exuberant — as a Gascon in statement. 
“The mask’, as quaintly phrased by one of these primitives, ‘sticks to 
the wearer,’ and hard it is to uncover the human creature dancing 
beneath. Yet always he steps forth, renewed by some cosmic ‘power’ 
implicit in his dance. 

Exotic and dreamlike as many of these northwest coast dances are 
in origin, the animal dances smack strongly of earth. It may be that 
the electric renewal of body and mind, born of contact with earth, 
with its vibrant rebound to the sky is none other than the ‘power’ the 
primitive receives from his dance. Mountain and sea have long been 
married on northwest shores; something of the ruggedness and grace 
of the region may have carried through when it began to dance; the 
amusing naiveté of the creatures dwelling therein merely adds the 
new-world love of mirth. Even the curious confusion of realism and 
mysticism back of the dances is strongly new-world — a still young 
but very desirable new world. At any rate, in pursuit of ‘the running 
stag, the gull at wing, the pure elixir, the American thing’, we un- 
cover in these fragments of northwest coast animal dances something 
as native as the bison, as simply ours as the agile wapiti, the growing 
maize. Rooted in earth, the movement spends itself in the sky. Terse 
as the summary may be, it is no mere quaint phrasing that says: ‘We 
got our dances from the animals. . . . And from the spirits, too.’ 
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Scene design by Emeline Roche for Cognac at Newport Casino Theatre, 
1938, Helen Arthur, executive director; and a scene from Topaze at Glouces- 
ter School of the Theatre, 1938, Florence Cunningham, director. 
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Around the World in 8o Davs, a New Jersey Federal Theatre production, 
directed by Francis Fraunie, developed a new designer of striking talent and 
gay imagination in Clinton King, two of whose settings, reproduced above, 
represent the Guest Salon of the Eccentrics’ Club in London and, with the 
‘little more’ that is “a world away,’ a Saloon in San Francisco. 
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The ‘Tributary 
Theatre 





VARIATIONS ON A THEME 
7. less you know about all the 
elements that go to make up 
America’s tributary theatre, the easier 
itis to form snap judgments about the 
aims ahead and the results attained. 
Bunching al] of the groups together as 
‘Little Theatre Movement’, which 
today has no meaning at all, is the 
simplest way of not discovering the 
variety in approach and standard 
which exists between the groups — un- 
concerned with the commercial thea- 
tre—to whom theatre in some form is 
still a major concern. The five ac- 
counts below are taken from among 
the hundreds of records submitted to 
the Tributary Theatre Yearbook, as 
indicative of the immense area of 
interest that these organizations cover. 
The first is from the Montclair 
Dramatic Club, avowedly an amateur 
organization, whose ‘sole purpose is, 
and has been, the production of two 
three-act plays and a number of un- 
important “‘club-house”’ plays each 
year solely for the entertainment of 
its members’. The club, which has 
continued in existence steadily for 
fifty years, does not regard itself as ‘a 
contributor to the progress or the 
well-being of the theatre’. They do 
hot attempt classics, tragedy or ab- 
stractions. Their club-house is a 
renovated barn. Except for the direc- 
tion of the two major plays, which is 
assigned to a professional, the mem- 
bers of the club are responsible for all 
the details of production. And yet, al- 
though the Montclair Dramatic Club 
insist, in their published announce- 








ment, that they ‘never aspire to be- 
come a public influence’, this list of 
some of their productions during the 
last ten years can compete easily, 
within its range, with the programs 
of more pretentious organizations: 
Capt. Applejack, The Queen's Hus- 
band, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, The 
Devil in the Cheese, The Romantic 
Young Lady, Cock Robin, Holiday, 
Broadway, See Naples and Die, An- 
other Language, The Pursuit of Happi- 
ness, Petticoat Fever, As Husbands Go, 
The Torch Bearers. 


The Civic Theatre of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, produces under the name of 
the Old Fort Players, Inc. It is eight 
years old. There are nine plays in a 
regular season, to which are added a 
week of Christmas Masques, a pro- 
gram of one-act plays, a week of plays 
of social significance (like Waiting for 
Lefty) sponsored by the local labor 
unions, experimental studio produc- 
tions and at least one children’s 
theatre show. It is not an unusual 
thing to have three or four shows in 
rehearsal] at one time. 

The productions of the Old Fort 
Players began in high school and 
church auditoriums; later they rented 
the old Majestic Theatre, which had 
gone the way of so many legitimate 
playhouses in the Middle West until 
it fell to burlesque use and failed even 
there. Now the Old Fort Players plan 
soon to buy the theatre and remodel 
it. The building seats 800. It has a 40’ 
proscenium, a stage 39’ deep, a 75’ 
grid and perfect acoustics. L. Newell 
Tarrant, director of the Old Fort 
Players, liked particularly the year’s 
production of Liliom, and notes in 
regard to their regular repertory that 
they have added to ‘the usual run of 
Broadway successes’ such plays as 
Idiot’s Delight, Philip Barry’s White 
Wings, Hamlet, He Who Gets Slapped. 


The Omaha Community Playhouse 
states its purpose very simply, ‘to 
produce as best we can with the 
material furnished by the commu- 
nity such plays as are of interest to 
the theatregoers of the community’. 
Among the events that have influenced 
their history, they note the following: 

“We have watched the development 


of a theatre building, and have been 
through all of the attendant financial 
trials. 

“We have lifted our indebtedness 
solely by means of membership sub- 
scriptions, not by endowments. 

“We have seen days of drilling and 
nurturing aspiring youngsters, such as 
Henry Fonda, Damien O’Flynn, Dor- 
othy McGuire, Hudson Shotwell, 
Russell Baker, Louise Fitch and many 
others who are now treading the 
boards of the professional stage. 

‘We have occasionally employed 
professional stars in our casts: fine 
actors who have thrown the gleam of 
encouragement to venturesome young 
players, the gleam of hope to a faith- 
ful audience. 

‘We have produced original plays, 
such as Brigham Young and A Thing 
of Beauty. 

‘We have produced a variety of 
plays within the first hundred which 
range from modern musical comedies 
to stalwart Shakespearean tragedy. 

“We have seen fourteen years of 
changing times, changing manners, 
changing tastes, changing theatre 
fashions; and we have seen the con- 
stant adjustment to these variations 
around the theme “good theatre”’. 

“We have seen the development of 
association among fellow craftsmen in 
music, painting, dance and speech — 
a sort of unity and understanding 
which comes only with working con- 
tacts. 

‘We look toward: The expansion of 
our theatre equipment, the expansion 
of our membership to enlarge the 
group who see our purpose and our 
methods as well as our results. 

‘Workshop development within our 
group where new talent gets a trial 
and gets a chance to grow into acting. 

‘A closer association with the cin- 
ema, radio and television. 

‘The assumption of further educa- 
tional duties and closer contacts with 
other dramatic groups, both in and 
out of the schools. 

‘Continuance of entertainment, re- 
creation and inspiration for the com- 
munity as presented by the com- 
munity’s own resources.’ 


The fourth, the Antioch Summer 
Theatre, is in Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
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the home of Antioch College. Cleve- 
land Thomas translates the story of 
their theatre into terse outline form, 
from which the following is gleaned: 
I. Inception: 
A. Desire of group for a theatre 
B. Why in Yellow Springs? 
1. No summer theatre in Ohio 
(several have started but all closed) 
2. Available theatrical facilities at 
low cost 
3. Low living cost 
4. Heavy population centre (Xenia, 
Springfield, Dayton, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati) 
II. Organization: 
A. Executive staff 
. Director 
. Assistant director 
. Stage manager 
. Light technician 
Costumer 
. No salaries paid to above the 
first year. Salaries to director, as- 
sistant and stage manager succeed- 
ing years, and to light technician 
for past two years. 
B. Actors: no salaries first three 
years; maintenance fourth year 
Note: From a work standpoint the or- 
ganization is cooperative; everyone 
from the director to the greenest ap- 
prentice is expected to share the many 
tasks, great and small, menial and 
otherwise, that must be done. 
C. School for apprentices 
1. Run unofficially last summer; so 
successful it is to be opened of- 
ficially this summer 
2. Courses: acting, stagecraft, cur- 
rent drama, make-up and directing 
3. Apprentices may also appear in 
regular productions 
4. Five one-act productions cast 
only from apprentices and given 
before an invited audience 
D. Financial 
1. Non-profit: all surplus put back 
into company 
2. Membership fee to cover rent 
3. All other expenses covered by 
receipts 
4. Price scale: 35¢, so¢, 75¢ 
III. Program schedule: 
A. Five or six productions for two or 
three nights of alternate weeks, from 
late June to early September 
B. Tentative schedule: Our Town, 
Of Mice and Men, George and Mar- 
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garet, Bachelor Born, a new play and 
probably a revival 

IV. Personnel: 

A. Director: Ad Karns, Antioch, Yale 
Drama School, director 4 years 

B. Assistant Director: Cleveland 
Thomas, Antioch graduate, 4 years 
V. Future plans: 

A. Continuation of Summer Theatre 
B. Winter stock repertory operating 
west of Broadway on a cooperative 
basis (everyone in company receives 
same salary). Plans pending investiga- 
tion of theatres in several cities. 


The fifth group is not the whole of a 
Tributary Theatre but a single new 
activity sponsored by the many-sided 
and successful Cornell University 
Theatre under the direction of A. M. 
Drummond. It is called ‘a Project for 
New York State Plays’, and Robert 
Gard, who is in charge of the project, 
writes this about it: 

‘The project particularly aims to 
secure plays suitable for rural and 
small-town dramatic societies, and 
for schools and colleges, which present 
themes, stories and situations of espe- 
cial interest and general York State 
flavor. 

‘Few people think of up-state New 
York as a mine of dramatic lore, yet 
discerning persons who live up-state 
know that their territory is enriched 
by an imaginative and dramatic folk 
fancy. 

‘The receipt of scripts has been en- 
couraging. Twenty plays of merit 
have been received and will shortly be 
made available to the public for pro- 
duction. Subjects of some of these 
plays include The Cardiff Giant, a full- 
length “show” by A. M. Drummond 
and Robert E. Gard, which will have 
its initial production at Cornell. The 
Vineyard, a short play set in the vine- 
yards of western New York, by Irene 
Baker of Chautauqua County, re- 
ceived its first presentation at Cornell. 
The Family Cooperative, by Ella 
Thurston of Oneida, is a play dealing 
with a milk strike in central New 
York. Dutch Hill is a comedy by D. H. 
Chambers of Hinsdale, dealing with 
the anti-rent struggles of western New 
York in the 1840’s. Other plays deal 
with Edward H. Rulloff, celebrated 
criminal and scholar of central New 


York; the Loomis Gang of Madigo, 
County; Sir William Johnson; 
inns; tourist houses; Indians and vag. 
ous phases of contemporary life ang 
characters of the State.’ 


EVEN the theatres that cannot hope 
for new buildings today are report; 
plans for enlargement and re-equ; 
ment of their stages and auditoriums 
In Wilkes-Barre the garage at the reg » 
of the college building which has bees 
used as a rehearsal room has bes 
converted into a studio theatre; Aly 
bama Polytechnic has built elaborap 
sound equipment; the College of th 
Pacific remodeled a rehearsal hal 
beneath the main stage to form, 
studio theatre, a laboratory for sty 
dent direction; Greensboro College 
North Carolina, has a new costum 
and make-up laboratory, an enlarged 
scenery workshop and _ storerooms 
and new lighting equipment; the 
University of Wyoming, with a main 
stage in an auditorium seating 2000, 
has made a ‘boot-strap theatre’ aga 
play production laboratory out ofa 
class-room by installing and equippi 
a small stage; the University of Cals 
rado is up to the point of revising plans 
for converting the present university 
library into an adequate theatre. 





JOHN ROGERS of the Dallas Time: 
Herald quotes John Wray Young o 
the Shreveport Little Theatre w 
having solved for himself a problem 
that has beset directors of little thes. 
tres for many years, namely, of the 
relation between income and the pos 
sible salary and number of paid work. 
ers. ‘Mr. Young,’ says Mr. Rogers, 
‘has a provocative theory about 4 
paid staff in a non-professional theatre 
— it is that there should be one paid 
worker only for each $5000 of income, 
and he points out that many theatre 
groups have died because their paid 
staffs have exceeded this ratio.’ 

The solution may not always be 
simple as that. The quality of volun 
teer service available may complicate 
the situation; the need for a speci@ 
talent to supplement the director maj 
influence it; the saving through expert 
service may act as an offset to added 
expense. But Mr. Young’s solution i 
a good springboard. 











Dr. Arthur L. Guerra 
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Slem Many established organizations might envy the professional ease and re- 
hea. laxation of this scene from the first production of the newly organized 
the Alameda Little Theatre (California), under the direction of Valentine P. 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC 


Rostand’s eternally popular poetic drama shared with Barrie’s Peter Pan 
and Paul Green’s ‘fohnny ‘Fohnson a critical success duplicated at the box- 
office when performed at the University of Minnesota under the direction 
of C. Lowell Lees. 














THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM 

The Dock Street Theatre of Charleston used amateurs from the theatre’s 
ranks in a revival of George Farquhar’s comedy to support professional 
players including Aline Macmahon, Rose Hobart, Kent Smith and George 
Macready. Charles H. Meredith is the director of the theatre, which origi- 
nally opened in 1736 and was restored in 1937. 
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THEATRE ORIGINS 
The History of the Greek and Roman 
Theater, by Margarete Bieber. 
Princeton University Press: $7.50. 
ROADWAY may seem a long way 
from ancient Athens both in 
time and space; yet in its mad mixture 
of the sublime and the ridiculous the 
modern stage follows a pattern many 
thousand years old. The theatre was 
born of ecstasy, and ecstasy can both 
exalt and debase. In Greece tragedy 
and comedy were alike the creation 


of the god-intoxicated followers of 


| Dionysus: the capering of satyrs, the 


wild whirlings of maenads, the buf- 
fooneries of clowns were as much a 
part of the holy proceedings as were 
the stately measures of the cyclic 
dances and the poets’ songs. 

When and how did the theatre 
emerge from ritual? What was it like 
during that astonishing period when, 
ina short hundred years, three of the 
world’s four greatest playwrights 
created and perfected the modern 
stage? Margarete Bieber’s new book 
is a fascinating array of facts and 
pictures covering not only the begin- 
ning but the development and the 
decadence of the ancient theatre. Miss 
Bieber, now associate professor of 
Fine Arts and Archaeology at Colum- 
bia University is one of the outstand- 
ing authorities on Greek and Roman 
theatres. Her Denkmdiler zum Theater- 
wesen im Altertum has been a treasury 
for everyone interested in the subject, 
but it is in German, and out of print, 
and therefore difficult to consult. 

Her new book does more than re- 


place the old, it adds much to it, 
bringing together a vast amount of 
factual and pictorial matter scattered 
through many learned volumes but 
never before so exhaustively pre- 
sented. Miss Bieber marshals every 
scrap of evidence that can throw light 
on the actual functioning and charac- 
ter of the antique stage. She not only 
discusses the remains of the buildings 
themselves with all the details of 
dancing floor and altar, scenic house 
and platform, but she peoples these 
theatres with actors. She shows us 
types, costumes, gestures and group- 
ings in a vivid series of statuettes, 
vase paintings, murals and mosaics. 
As she says in her preface, the evi- 
dence of these ‘monumental sources’ 
is ‘objective and contemporary, in 
contrast to the literary sources which 
are for the most part subjective 
opinions of individuals’. Everything 
from a broken fifth-century shard to 
the noble sweep of the theatre at 
Epidauros is summoned to contribute 
toward an understanding of the classic 
theatre as a functioning organism. 
Even without words the book with 
its 566 pictures would be indispensa- 
ble. With Miss Bieber’s sage, illumi- 
nating and learned text it becomes an 
adventure for every theatre-lover. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


The Amazing Career of Sir Giles 

Overreach, by Robert Hamilton Bail. 

Princeton Press: $5. 

I" THE theatre as in life the ‘soulless 
villain’ is almost as popular a 

figure as the hero-prince; and surely 

no villain was ever more utterly vil- 


lainous, more consumed with ‘ 
and pride and hate’ than 

Massinger’s Sir Giles Overreach, pro- 
tagonist of 4 New Way to Pay Old 


ilip 


Debts. The play was produced about 
1626 and has since whe performed 
more often than any play of the 
period, Shakespeare’s alone excepted. 
Its first success was undoubtedly due 
to its timeliness. 

The character of Sir Giles was mod- 
eled on that of Sir Giles Mompesson, 
inventor of the profitable idea of li- 
censing and regulating inns, who 
became the first commissioner of li- 
censes under James I. A friend of 
Buckingham and Bacon, he was a 
very great scoundrel indeed. ‘For 
greedie gain hee thrust the weake to 
wall’, as a contemporary ballad puts 
it, but in the end he overreached him- 
self and ‘gotte himselfe the divell and 
all’. The play has nothing to do with 
Mompesson’s career but much to do 
with his character, and its original 
popularity was undoubtedly due to 
the scandal which clung to his name 
and ill-fame. Later the part became a 
vehicle for every major actor from 
Kemble to Booth. It was played all 
over the English-speaking world and 
was for years a staple in stock and 
repertory. 

Mr. Ball has made his biography of 
a role the nucleus of a stage history 
rich in vignettes of actors. From the 
mosaic of facts which he has so de- 
lightfully assembled emerges a vivid 
impression of nineteenth-century act- 
ing — romantic, violent, stormy, 
‘full of fire and rapidity’. He quotes a 
number of purple passages, among 
them this description of Kean, per- 
haps the greatest Sir Giles of them all. 

‘His performance’, writes an anony- 
mous critic, ‘was the most terrific 
exhibition of human passion that has 
ever been witnessed on the modern 
stage. He seemed to borrow his color- 
ing from the nether world — so 
frenzied and demoniacal were his 
ragings, so much more appalling was 
the terror of his silence.’ It was in this 

rformance that the ‘pit rose at 

im’ and women fainted in the aisles. 
This was acting in the grand manner 
and no part provided better oppor- 
tunities for it than did Sir Giles Over- 
reach, alias Mompesson. 
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GOING UP 


by ALBERT McCLEERY 
and CARL GLICK 


A comprehensive view of the American 
Theatre beyond Broadway. What has 
been done and is being done in the 
community theatres which are estab- 
lishing all over the country a real 
popular drama, the spontaneous per- 
sonal creation of the people themselves. 


Cloth. 6" x 9". 488 pp. Illus. $4.00 





Just Published 
TAKING THE STAGE 


by CHARLOTTE CROCKER 
ICTOR A. FIELDS and 
WILL BROOMALL 


A handbook of techniques and a 
program for self-development. The 
stress on American folk speech and on 
foreign dialects and the ten original 
Monodramas are distinctive and val- 
uable features. 


Cloth. 6" x 9". 347 pp. $2.50 





Other New Pitman Titles: 
ACTING FOR THE STAGE 
by SIDNEY W. CARROLL. $2.00 


PROBLEMS OF ACTING AND 
PLAY PRODUCTION 





by EDWIN C. WHITE $2.50 
Write for PITM AN 

descriptive list 

yr PUBLISHING 

onthe Theatre CORPORATION 


2 W. 45 St., New York 























DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


KEAN 
Giles Playfair 














$3.50 

VOICE AND SPEECH 

Gwynneth L. Thurburn 2.00 
THE READING CHORUS 

Helen G. Hicks 1.95 
ACTING — It's idea and Tradition 

Robert Speaight 1.25 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN 

James Cleugh .50 

xx*«* 

JOHNSON OVER JORDAN 

J. B. Priestley $3.00 
KING RICHARD Ii! 

ed. J. Dover Wilson 2.25 
GENEVA 

Bernard Shaw 2.00 
THE DEVIL TO PAY 

Dorothy L. Sayers 2.00 
TAKE BACK YOUR FREEDOM 

Holtby & Ginsbury 1.75 
GOODNESS, HOW SAD! 

Robert Morley 95 
THE TWO ORPHANS 

D'Ennery & Cormon 75 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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Dublin Theatres and Theatre Cus- 
toms, by La Tourette Stockwell. 
The Kingsport Press, Kingsport, 
Tenn.: $3.75. The Early Theater in 
Eastern Iowa, by Foseph S. Schick. 
Univ. of Chicago Press: $3. Three 
Centuries of Tirso de Molina, by 
Alice Huntington Bushee. Univ. of 
Pennsyloania Press: $2. 
fbx HISTORY of the theatre is 
being written in a variety of ways. 
There are not only the one to five 
volume full-length studies such as 
those of Sheldon Cheney and Lucien 
Dubech, but also a picture made like 
a mosaic from hundreds of separate 
pieces — accurate, scholarly studies 
covering particular periods, places or 
persons which, taken together, make 
up an imposing whole. These books, 
often the fruit of labors in the Ph.D. 
vineyard, are created from source 
material and become in their turn 
secondary source material for the 
theatre student who cannot delve, as 
Miss Stockwell did, into the musty 
archives of the Dublin Records office 
or penetrate the fastnesses of the 
Spanish collections from Boston to 
Madrid as did Miss Bushee. Detailed 
and documented, these studies are 
important items in the historic por- 
trait gallery of the world theatre. 
The Dublin stage between 1637 and 
1820, as La Tourette Stockwell 
clearly shows, was largely derivative 
as far as play material and methods 
were concerned. Though Ireland pro- 
vided the English stage with a long 
list of great names from Sheridan to 
Shaw it did not develop a truly Irish 
theatre until the end of the nineteenth 
century. The history of the Dublin 
stage as set down in meticulous detail 
by Miss Stockwell is therefore mainly 
concerned with the hectic adventures 
of theatre managers, producers and 
actors. The most interesting period it 
records is that during which Thomas 
Sheridan, father of the more famous 
Richard was 
‘A Prince as absolute in his domain 
As Lewis once, or the great Charle- 
main’. 
He was czar of Smock Alley from 1745 
to 1758 and brought David Gar- 
rick, George Anne Bellamy, Spranger 
Barry, Peg Woffington and other 





famous actors and actresses of the | trix 
period into a theatre which he made | Th 
second only to the great London | fes: 
playhouses. At the risk of his life 
literally, he introduced “Propriety, 
Order and Decorum’ into a theatre 
singularly lacking in those virtues | sea 
His reforms included the elimination 
of the beaux and bullies who sat on 
the stage and flirted with the actresses | for 
behind the scenes—a_ prohibition .. cor 





which caused public riots in Dublin, | bit 
He quelled the hooting, vegetable. | for 
throwing gallery boys; he insisted on | den 
sound business procedures and paid | and 
his actors regularly every Saturday | anc 
night; he even marshalled his flock to } ma: 


church on occasions. Though he was | on: 


accused by Edmund Burke of failing | this 
to give the ‘best’ plays, and ce: cial 
he was pelted by ‘gentlemen’ ber 
objected to his regulations and by | ami 
patriots who objected to his politics, | per: 


though he sometimes lost money and | By 





was finally forced to give up the | forr 
struggle when a rival theatre was | was 
built, he did succeed in introducing | and 
radical improvements in the conduct | the: 
and management of theatres. Of Dub. | sion 
lin audiences —a varied and noisy | com 
lot —of Dublin playhouses, their | Mr. 
scenery, props, costumes and ma | the 


chines, Miss Stockwell has much to / chre 
say in terms of contemporary records, | ente 

The pioneer theatre of the Middle | thes 
West has been the object of Joseph§, | list 
Schick’s equally detailed investige | T 
tion. Taking the town of Davenport, | The 
Iowa, as a typical pioneer settlement, | mos 
he traces the inception and develop | in tl 
ment of every kind of educational and | teen 
cultural activity from schools to} turic 
Chinese jugglers. The records of the} rary 
frontier theatre are always fascinating | Spea 
and in spite of the handicap of small| the « 
typewriter-like print and an over-| of th 
whelming amount of footnotes and} open 
references, the theatre adventures 0 | Were 
the early nineteenth century oct hear 
sionally flash to life in a contemporaty fifty 
description, a letter or a newspape) est 1 
comment. In 1834, before Davenport, cent 
was even plotted, the soldiers in Fort sider 
Crawford, Prairie du Chien, wert dram 
acting in their barracks with ‘scenery has ¢ 
quite cleverly done’ as a tra volur 
wrote. It was ‘all painted by them) comn 
and the lights ingeniously placed # three 
bayonets, prettily arranged — a co 48 he 
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trivance suggested by their own taste.’ 


The first regularly advertized pro- 
fessional performance in Davenport 
was a production of The Drunkard in 
April 1852 given in ‘a large water- 

f Pavilion with safe elevated 
seats, new and magnificent wardrobe’. 
This was a wise choice for there was 
much moral opposition to the theatre 





for its ‘demoralizing pageantry and 


ition .- corrupting influence’. But in spite of 


able. 
d on 
paid 
rday 
k to 


ee. 2 


S— 


PeeRaa eRe 





bitter remarks, the theatre in the 
form of traveling and later of resi- 
dent, companies, circuses, concerts 
and showboats invaded Davenport 
and became part of its life. The Ger- 
man population had a strong influence 
on the whole cultural development of 
this section of the country, and espe- 
cially in the theatre. The Liebha- 
bertheaterverein established early an 
amateur acting group. It gave regular 

formances, summer and winter. 
By 1861 professional actors were per- 
forming as guests and the repertory 
was becoming increasingly interesting 
and important. In 1872 the German 
theatre became completely profes- 
sional, retaining its leadership in 
community life until it closed in Igo. 
Mr. Schick completes his account of 


ma | the early years, 1836-1863, with a 


h to’ 


chronological list of every known 


ords, | entertainment in Davenport during 


1: 
ph. 
tiga. 
port, 


nent, 


elo. 
| and 


is to 
f the 


ating 


these years as well as an alphabetical 
list of all plays performed. 

The Age of Gold in the Spanish 
Theatre and its period of eclipse al- 
most synchronize with the same cycle 
in the English theatre of the late six- 
teenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. Tirso de Molina, a contempo- 
rary of Lope de Vega and of Shake- 


speare, was a successful playwright of 


small | the early period, but after the closing 


over- 
; and 
res of 


occ 
orary 
paper 


were 
enery 
avelet 
them 
ed if 
a COM 
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of the Spanish theatres and their re- 
opening in 1650 the older playwrights 
were outmoded. Almost nothing was 
heard of Tirso for one hundred and 
fifty years. Since the revival of inter- 
est in his work in the early nineteenth 
century, however, he has been con- 
sidered one of Spain’s four leading 
dramatists. Alice Huntington Bushee 
has gathered into a slim and learned 
volume every scrap of evidence and 
comment on the plays of Tirso during 
three hundred chequered years, but 
as her quotations, in the approved 
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scholarly manner, are all in the 
original, the book can be of full value 
only to those who can read Spanish. 


American Folk Plays, edited by 
Frederick H. Koch. Appleton-Cen- 
tury: $4. 
) Faery Koc has a one-track 
mind, there is no doubt of that. 
There is no subject in the world — 
politics, economics, war, farming or 
the love of a man for a woman — that 
he cannot turn in two seconds into 
material for a dissertation on folk- 
playmaking. There are a score of leg- 
ends that tell how impossible it is to 
stop him off when he once begins to 
talk on the subject. He can tell you at 
a three-hour stretch, without tiring 
himself or you, all of the reasons why 
folk-playmaking is important to mod- 
ern education and to our national art; 
he can give you a thousand stories to 
illustrate the wealth of folk play mater- 
ial, and he can deliver as many lec- 
tures as you please on the work that 
has been done and is to do in the field. 
But there is one thing to which he 
listens with more pleasure than to his 
own accounts, and that is a folk play 
itself —in the making or in per- 
formance. Let any of Mr. Koch’s stu- 
dents in South Dakota or at Chapel 
Hill, at Berkeley or in Canada, give 
him the scheme of a new story, out- 
line a character fresh from the life of 
hill or plain, some hero or forgotten 
man out of neighborhood history, and 
he is all eyes and ears. From that 
point he watches the play grow, work- 
ing with the playwright, the actors 
and designers, until it becomes a 
finished thing and is performed, and 
as quickly as possible, if it stands the 
strain, is printed and put into a book. 
There are many volumes of folk 
plays which bear the imprint of Fred- 
erick Koch’s affectionate attention 
to the writers at Chapel Hill, the 
Carolina Playmakers. Another vol- 
ume has just appeared, the first of its 
kind, which includes with Carolina 
plays other dramas from many parts 
of the American scene, including Can- 
ada and Mexico. There are twenty 
one-act plays on the roster, prefaced 
by a foreword of Archibald Hender- 
son and an introduction, ‘American 


Folk Drama in the Making’, by 





| srarr THE SEASON 


WITH A SUCCESS 


New Plays 
for immediate release 


THORNTON WILDER'S 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOWN 
One of the sreatest and most distin- 
guished plays in all modern drama. Pro- 
duction at present restricted in certain 
cities. Write for details. 


BACHELOR BORN 


MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 
FAMILY PORTRAIT 

THE ENCHANTED MAZE 

MRS. O'BRIEN ENTERTAINS 


SPRING MEETING 
DEAR OCTOPUS 


HERE COME THE CLOWNS 


DAME NATURE 


THE MERCHANT OF YONKERS 


For future release 
THE WHITE STEED 


Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 


Tonight at 8:30 
Tovarich 
A Woman's a Fool 


(To Be Clever) 
People at See 
An Americen Tragedy 
Murder in the Cathedral 
The Fireman's Flame 
Time and the Conways 
French Without Tears 
Reflected Glory 
George and Margaret 
Amazing Dr. Clitter- 

house 


Abie’s Irish Rose 
Jane Eyre 

Pride and Prejudice 
Ah, Wilderness! 
Mary of Scotland 
There's Always Juliet 
Late Christopher Been 
Leburnum Grove 
Personal Appeerance 
The Cradle Song 
Craig's Wife 

Kind Ledy 

Accent on Youth 
Holidey 

Is Life Worth Living? 


Yes, Darli 
— 


| Heve Been Here 
Before 


Glorious Morning 

The Ledy Has « Heart 
The Jest 

Prologue to Glory 
Washington Jitters 
Mystery et Greenfingers 
Spring Dence 

Night Must Fall 

Libel 

Call It « Day 

Johnny Johnson 

Her Master's Voice 
Fresh Fields 

The Guerdsman 

The Wind and the Rain 
The Bishop Misbeheves 
Squaring the Circle 
The Shining Hour 
Counsellor et Law 
Petticoat Fever 

Double Door 

Once in «4 Lifetime 

As Husbands Go 
Candlelight 

Noeh 

Street Scene 
Dengerous Corner 
Lady Precious Stream 
Post Road 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Frederick Koch himself. The plays 
are of every kind and of unequal value, 
but they represent in the round the 
rich material which our younger play- 
wrights choose when they think in 
terms of the American scene. 


The Power of Dance, by C. Mad- 
eleine Dixon. Fohn Day: $3.50. 

HIS book supplies an important 

want, a perceptive and warm- 
hearted account of what happens 
when dance is used to uncover a 
natural sense for theatre in children 
from eight to fifteen years of age. 
Conducted into the dance workshops 
of several progressive schools, the 
reader is actually made to see what 
a sensitive teacher, trained in the 
modern idiom, can do in enabling 
children to discover themselves, to 
find means of expressing their thoughts 
and feelings to others, and to come to 
know and understand those with 
whom they are dancing. 

Nothing is taught or learned in it- 
self. It is all danced, composed and 
painted out of the child’s own won- 
ders, joys and frustrations. And yet 
this soon leads to a demand on the 
part of the child for skills adequate to 
what it wants to say, and to subject- 
matter that is ‘real’. These children 
begin with fairies and flowers, but 
they move on to the city, the home, 
labor, exiles, intolerance and war. And 
what they are continually bringing 
forth is a theatre of their own, in 
which every available medium of 
movement, color, speech and tone is 
used in a rich and full-ranged manner. 

Aside from this emphasis upon a 
theatre union of all art media, the 
most important and solid thing about 
Miss Dixon’s book is its sober attitude 
toward the creative impulse of the 
child. Differences are recognized, and 
frustrations as well. The burden for 
originality is not placed on the in- 
dividual child but on the group. As a 
result, the book is a satisfactory 
demonstration of the tenet of the 

rogressives that the way from exu- 

rant play to sober artistic expres- 
sion can be made direct without de- 
manding more from any one particu- 
lar child than he is able to rise to. 
While written around dance, the book, 
therefore, might well find its way to 
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the shelves of any person interested 
in sound theory and practice in the 
field of child art education. 


Write That Play, by Kenneth 
Thorpe Rowe. Funk &§ Wagnalls: 
$3. New Fields for the Writer, 
edited by Stephen Moore. National 
Library Press: $1.50. 
FS eg Taat Pray will profit 
the aspiring playwright who 
is serious enough and studious enough 
to accept detailed and painstaking 
advice. Mr. Rowe’s approach, though 
academic (he is professor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan), is sound, and 
his material ranges from the Book of 
Job to the latest Broadway success. 
The meat of the book is to be found in 
masterly analyses of Dunsany’s 4 
Night At an Inn, Synge’s Riders to the 
Sea, and Ibsen’s 4 Doll’s House, each 
play being reproduced in full. The 
chapter on the art of revision will also 
repay close attention. 

Mr. Moore compiles a television 
script, a radio play, two film sequences 
and two short stage plays, with brief 
analyses of each medium by Gilbert 
Seldes, Boris Todrin and Sidney 


Kaufman respectively. 


The Actor Creates, by Aristide 
D’ Angelo. French: $1. Acting 
for the Stage, by Sydney W. Carroll. 
Pitman: $2. Problems of Act- 
ing and Play Production, by Edwin 
C. White. Pitman: $2.50. Fur- 
ther Steps in Stagecraft, by Susan 
Richmond. Deane: 3s. 
— his experience as instructor in 
the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts, Mr. D’Angelo has com- 
posed a concise essay on the art of 
acting with the learner primarily in 
mind. A section each is devoted to the 
problem of creating a role and to 
techniques of theatre expression, with 
emphasis on principles rather than 
details. 

Mr. Carroll, actor-manager, pro- 
ducer-author-critic, supplies the as- 
pirant with an ‘Emily Post’ of the 
stage. For him acting is ‘a plain, sim- 
ple spot of work’. His advice is sage. 

Mr. White’s book is a manual for 
beginners, with generous and ingen- 
ious sets of exercises, and a glossary of 


plays. In addition, there are chapter 
for the director on the elemen 
problems of stage management, 
Susan Richmond follows an earlier 
manual, ‘A Textbook of Stagecraft’ 
with exercises for the more advanced 
student on specific problems. 


The Theory of the Theatre, by Clay. 
ton Hamilton. Henry Holt: $2. 50, 
I“ ForM, Mr. Hamilton’s book com. 
bines and compresses four volumes 
of theatre analysis and criticism pub.| 
lished between 1910 and 1920. Chap.| 
ters are regrouped, the less pertinent 
material has been excised and ther 
has been some amplification in term 
of theatre developments during the 
last two decades. In the main, how. 
ever, we have the theatre of 1900 
1920 ‘approached with affection anj 
studied with enthusiasm’, as Bury 
Mantle observes in his foreword, 
Its great names, Ibsen, Shaw, Sy. 
dermann, Hauptmann, Galsworthy, 
Maeterlinck, Lady Gregory, Syng, 
Dunsany and O’Neill (to mention only 
the playwrights) appear in Hamilton’ 
pages with the freshness of conten. 
poraneity. Mr. Hamilton never d 
lows himself to forget that the centrd 
purpose of the theatre is to give ‘x 
instant and intense impression of th ’ 
miracle of life’, ‘to quicken one} 
consciousness of life’. 


Theatre for Children, by Winifred 
Ward. D. Appleton-Century: $3. 
HE DIRECTOR of the Children’ 
Theatre of Evanston, Illinois, ha 
written a down-to-brass-tacks gui! 
for anyone interested ‘in the produc) 
tion of artistic and beautiful plays | 
the joy of child audiences’. Not onl 
are expected points competently co 
ered, but the author gives shrewd an) 
detailed advice on matters, such 8) 
publicity and finance and the handiim 
of the child audience, that might m 
occur to the inexperienced direct 
In contrast to the author’s earle 
book, Creative Dramatics, the point 
concern is always the finished produ: 
tion of a formal play, but child inte: 
ests, aptitudes and limitations 
never lost sight of. The book inclu 
a short bibliography and an 
tated, selective list of over two hus 
dred plays suitable for children. 
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YOUD.FAREER ON STAGE 
OR SCREEN 






If you want to be an actor, director, play- 
wright, technician or teacher of the drama, 
you will be interested in this letter from 
Gloria Stuart, lovely screen star, to Gilmor 
Brown, Supervising Director of the Pasa- 
dena Playhouse. She says: “Dear Mr. Brown: 
I don’t think I’ve ever told you how very, 
very grateful I am for all that you did for 
me at the Playhouse. Your help and train- 
ing did more for me professionally, I be- 
lieve, than any other single factor in my 
student days... Ever, Gloria Stuart.” If you 
wish sincerely to prepare for a career on 
stage or screen write for pictorial catalog 
giving full details of training offered by 
America’s foremost community theatre. 


Write General Manager for your copy 


GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 
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Production Service 


Coordinates and assembles 
all elements of Production 


Scenery Draperies 
Costumes Sound 
Lights Personnel 


Construction Materials 


We have serviced 


The Mercury Theatre 
y* ers Graham 
The Ballet Caravan 
Summer Theatres, 1939 


For details write 


Jean Rosenthal, 1430 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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CAPITOL 
Stage Lighting Co. 


COMPLETE 
STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Electrical effects of all descriptions 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
527 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 
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"The HEART of MARYLAND’ 
was GREAT THEATRE’ | 


No modern radio broadcast is more 
minutely timed than was a Belasco 
production. And, then — as now — 
stage managers timed entrances, ex- 
its and the tempo of every scene 
with Longines which already had 
long been “The World's Most Hon- 
ored Watch.” Since 1865 Longines 
watches have been the time honored 
companions of great stars. Longines 
watches of prize-winning beauty, ac- 
curacy and dependability are priced 
from $40 upward at Authorized 
Longines Jeweler Agencies every- 
where. Illustrated folder of advance 
1940 Longines styles on request. 


 LONGINES. WITTNAUER CO., INC. | 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York 








A: Par Avien Yellow Gold 
Filled 17 Jewels $44.50 





B: Official Yellow Gold Filled | 
17 Jewels $60 


C: Coronation 14K Solid Geld, 
Diamond Set $125 


o 


THE WORLDS MOST HONORED WATCH 


WINNER OF 10 WORLD'S FAIR | 
GRAND PRIZES—28 GOLD MEDALS 












PeBos 


COMING 
SOON 


A New Edition 
ENTIRELY REVISED 
NEWLY ILLUSTRATED 


A METHOD 
OF LIGHTING 
THE STAGE 


by 


Stanley McCandless 


Associate Professor of Lighting 
Yale University Theatre 


* 


Bringing up to date the 
book that has served the 
professional and_ tribu- 
tary theatre as a stand- 
ard text on lighting for 


many years. 


* 


TO BE PUBLISHED 
SEPTEMBER Ist 


Price 81.50 


* 


MAIL YOUR ORDERS NOW 


THEATRE ARTS 


INCORPORATED 


40 East 49th Street 
New York City 
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A Special 


CLASS 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RATE 


to 


THEATRE 
i | ARTS 
MONTHLY 








Valuable as a text and sup- 





plementary reading for 
» 1} Universities, Dramatic 
Groups, Colleges, Study 
Clubs, High Schools, Thea- 
tre Workshops. Instructive 
to every student planning 
he a career as actor, play- 


he | wright or technician. 


u- jl 
d. With a class subscription 
for a free Teacher’s Chart is 


sent to teachers each 
month, a day in advance of 
the magazine. It is de- 
signed to provide a survey 
of features in each issue of 
Theatre Arts adaptable to 


class work and study. 
2 


Write for free sample 
Teacher’s Chart and 
Class Subscription 


l ( Rates. 
THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 


4) East 49th Street 
New York 
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Tessas 


See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York (date of opening appears in 
parentheses after the title). 


ON THE BOARDS 


HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26) Olsen and 
Johnson’s rowdy revue with stooge ac- 
companiment. 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 15) 
by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure 
embodying great ideals in a play worthy 
of its subject. First production of the 
Playwrights’ Company. 


THE LITTLE FOXES (Feb. 715) Lillian 
Hellman’'s ruthless attack on predatory 
greed given a flaming performance by 
Tallulah Bankhead. With Patricia Col 
linge. 


THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 24) 
Katharine Hepburn the chief attraction 
in a frothy Barry comedy with Van 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. 


NO TIME FOR COMEDY (Apr. 17) by 
S. N. Behrman. Producers: Katharine 
Cornell and The Playwrights’ Company. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Miss 
Cornell and Francis Lederer. 

THE STREETS OF PARIS (June 19) 
A Shubert revue in the Hellzapoppin 
manner. With oldtime favorites Luella 
Gear and Bobby Clark and a spirited 
newcomer from Brazil, Carmen Miranda. 

FROM VIENNA (June 20) The Refugee 
Artists Group, with the aid of Charles 
Friedman, Donald Oenslager and other 
American theatre folk, supply a pleasant 
evening’s entertainment in revue form. 


YOKEL BOY (July 6) Lew Brown’s long 
acoming musical comedy. Judy Canova, 
Buddy Ebsen and a brisk score overcome 
a sleazy book. 

THE AMERICAN WAY (July 24) Kauf- 
man and Hart's spectacular saga of Ameri- 
can life. With Fredric March and Florence 
Eldridge. Resumed after a six weeks’ 
vacation. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


PINS AND NEEDLES (Dec. 25, 1937 
Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing revue 
directed by Charles Friedman, with music 
by Harold J. Rome. New sketches. 


FrOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in sixth year. 


(Continued on next page) 
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RELEASES 


for 


COLLEGE AND 
LITTLE THEATRE 
USE 





American Landscape 
Busman's Honeymoon 


Cyrano de Bergerac 
(Brian Hooker version) 


Dark Victory 

The Gentle People 
Kiss the Boys Good-Bye 
Missouri Legend 

Of Mice and Men 
The Primrose Path 
Shadow and Substance 
The Two Orphans 
What a Life 
Whiteoaks 

Wine of Choice 


(Most of the above now avail- 
able for use. Write for 
information.) 


v 


COMPLETE REVISED CATALOGUE 
FREE UPON REQUEST 


v 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street 
New York City 




















sents shat “make” | Books for the 


the cHoRUS LINE .-- theatre-love, 
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le ING 
weep PERFECT -. ' 
| : ‘ AN ACTOR PREPARES 
| & <P. by Constantin Stanislavski 
ce LITTLE ; 5 Theory and art of acting by the world | 
Lal ATRES p famous theatre director. Third printing | 
and BIG anés, $2.50 | 
Too! - 5 
Every fabric and costume — < ACTING: The First Six Lesson | 
accessory you need, at , | by Richard Boleslavsky 


Essays in dialogue form on the art of 
acting, authoritative advice, delight 
reading. (4th printing.) $1.50 


the | est possible price. 
>t shipments and 
u*.3ual insight into the- 
atrical problems have 


















































won us countless patrons THE ART OF THE DANCE — 
from communities, the- : by Isadora Duncan 
atre groups, stage and Twenty essays. A unique document | 
screen shows. in the literature of the dance and | 
Send for prices and sam= modern art. Edited by Sheldon 
ples. Get FREE Booklet Cheney. $7.50 
“What Fabrics Can Do recommend founda- 
for Your Show.”’ tions by Maiden Form to all my girls,’ THEATRE COLLECTIONS IN 
. = Thelma — on LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 
e Streets of Paris’ — popular . 
DAZIAN S inc. || sex'mesical show wher glamour ond || 07,8. Cilder and G. Freeda 
2 good looks are tops! ndividual descriptions Of all impor 
142 W. 44th St., New York In the theatre, fi mest be sculp- tant theatre collections in libraries and 
| — fyre-perfect—and the smart ladies of museums. uy | 
the ensemble know that only Maiden 

See for Y If . j Form gives such a smooth silhovette. Tall THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 

© for Foursell, continued and slender, dainty and petite —al/ must Modern Stage Design (150 ints), 
; be beautifully groomed — and Maiden e 7 - ) 
CLOSED Form accomplishes this with different Shakespeare and His Times (10 
I MUST LOVE SOMEONE (Feb. 7—July 22 styles to meet different figure-needs. prints). From helf-tone plates, wit 
OUTWARD BOUND (Dec. 22-July 22) captions. Each set $1.50 | 
Take the tip that Mrs. Park gives the 
"ING FORW AR irl be : 

SATURDAY NIGHT, a comedy drama by| yer” (on ene) snd NEW THEATRE 
settings by. Robert: Exlmond. Jones, and] ally designed by Maiden Form for Essays on the modern theatre by 
Wesley Eddy in the cast. Producer: Lewis your figure-type. Then you'll know the Norman Bel Geddes, Lee Simonson 
Gander. joy of streamlined figure-perfection h it d. $2.50 

jf ‘ and others. ustrated, $2. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, adapted by| __ that's flawless, even under the spotlight! | 

Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur from — 
a play by Ladislaus Bus-Fekete. Cast in- *' Adagio” brassieres— V45> >) | LIGHTING THE 
cludes Helen Hayes. Settings by Boris for smaller - then - average hh. B52 | AMATEUR STAGE 
Aronson. Producer: Gilbert Miller. bosoms — $1.00 fo $2.50 y £> — by Henning Nelms 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, a| Sete SeaSE “em " : 
“‘newer than swing” version on which Beosstore p bee inc. N.Y. eet A practical layout for amateurs. 
Benny Goodman is collaborating with ctor « é $1.0 = 
Mendelssohn’s score. Maxine Sullivan, ‘ we 
with white and negro cast. Producers: og 7 AT ALL THE LITTLE CLAY CART ~ 
Erik Charell and Jean Rodney. L>.2 LEADING i 

SKYLARK, by Samuel Raphaelson. The \> ‘\.  srores by King Shudraka 
busy business man, with Gertrude Law- oF WS + An adaptation of the Hindu classi 
rence as the neglected wife. Settings by fi ! ™ $1.50 
Donald Oenslager. Producer: John Golden. A L. \ ‘ / : — 

rOO MANY GIRLS, a musical with book ) (es 6 om 4 ea 
by George Marion, Jr., and songs by </f Sa ae Tan one BEHIND THE MAGIC 
Rodgers and Hart. Settings by Jo Miel- | 4 hes a *’Chansonette”’ CURTAIN 
ziner. Dances by Robert Alton. Producer: ¥ th eT brassiere fop for smart ; chil 
George Abbott. : i RR ” pointed roundness.” Folk plays of foreign lands for 

dren. Production notes. $1.50 


JOHN HENRY, adapted from the Roark 
Bradford short stories by the author, with 
score by Jacques Wolfe. Paul Robeson 
and a large negro cast. Directed by An- 
thony Brown. Producer: Sam Byrd. 


rHE TIME OF YOUR LIFE, William ay? SRE RY ED THEATRE ARTS, ING 
Saroyan’s new play presented by the GtitaOres-“Oact-Oweas 40 EAST 40h oo NEW yore 


Theatre Guild in association with Eddie | _ccorrssur 192s sacen soem eeaamene ce tae. *Reg.U.S,Pat.On. 
Dowling. There is a Maiden Form tort Every Type of Figure!” , gh 
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of the THEATRE offers two years’ intensive training in theatre technics 0 [ ) R A M AT | ¢ A RT 
ver Pe Sanford Meisner DE rent cerns oN 
VOICE and SPEECH. .Laura Elliot, Fanny Bradshaw, Edith Stebbins, SPEECH * RADIO TECHNIQUE 
Lehman Engel PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in 
5 MOVEMENT....... Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Blanche Talmud, yr Oy SROADWAY Sumac 
Erick Hawkins Separate Children’s Department 
wail STAGE DESIGN..... Isaac Benesch MAKE-UP... .. Richard Willis Day and Evening Classes 
Write for Catalog T 
nting GUEST DIRECTORS. . . Norris Houghton, John Houseman, Irene Lewisohn, 25th wees ie Oct. 4 
59.50 Robert Ross, William Williams ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
School opens October 3, 1939 Catalogue on request (Radio City) 
sen: |” 16 West 6th Street, New York City BRyant 99-9765 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
art of 
ae JEFFREY LYNN 
1.50 in “Four Daughters" 
says: “I entered the Theodora r 
cE nh pw aa THE ACTORS AND WRITERS THEATRE 
pe made toward a theatrical , 
yment announces 
» and FALL COURSES BEGIN OCT. 9 ne : ’ , 
sides nadtth Annual Fall Session raining for actors and writers in active asso- 
thorough, profess a . . , z 
$7.50 STAGE @ SCREEN @ RADIO ciation with a professional company. 
Weekly productions in model theatre. , 
Free auditions. Career consultations. Director: 
b IN CHILDREN’S PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FANNY BRADSHAW 
mS ENROLLMENT OPEN Registrar: 
py «Ct i 15 East 60th, New York City 
THE : 
ll IRVINE 
»s and STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
$1.50 15 WEST 67th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
i's zg 
EE GOODMAN Begone 
(100 
“i ‘ THE DRAMA VOICE TRAINING 
$1. é 
ART INSTITUTE CHICAGO for actors and singers; 
HE for speech and song 
7 MEMORIAL THEATRE | er 
e by portant medium.’ — Stark Young. 
Onson | 
$2.50 | MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D., HEAD e MARY AGNES DOYLE, ASSISTANT HEAD Fall and Winter Courses Beginning 
October 3rd 
ACTING « PRODUCTION ¢ DESIGN erates 
ACCREDITED: CERTIFICATE AND B.F. A. DEGREE PRIVATE OR CLASS INSTRUCTION 
REPERTORY THEATRE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS Dey end Evening 
For information address: Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar, Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chicago 29 W. 56 St., New York City CO 5-5834-5 
$1.0 . reeset ne 
RT | 
THEATRE | RADIO-STAGE 
a 
ww! | RICE sca scoon STUDIO OF THEATRE ART 
Thorough Training for the Stage. ()' R professional and practical training has 
Oak Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. Courses in Acting Directing Teaching gained us 49 years of national recognition 
. June, July, August 28th year DIRECTORS ’ ° Inctruction by lense etal of reccanised author’ 
1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE ties in Radio Announcing * Acting * Directing ° 
r chil: a. Broadway Company giving seven perform LEO BULGAKOV “—_ Producer- _ rhing Hew. 5 4 - ; —— Motion 
$1.90 a on Director of “The Sea Gull,"’ “At ick 
se b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students the Bottom,” “One Sunday A fter- 7 BS 4 , 
2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE noon,” and others. Diplomas and Degrees 
a rane, eles, Bending. Interpretation, Di BARBARA BULGAKOV — of FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WRITE 
b. Sevecn (Sound and Action, Screen tests) Moscow Art Theatre and Broadway 
NC. c Rete (Voice adjustment, Broadcasting, An | productions. | COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
; m-weae-- epee ee Registration Now Open 
ORK 1. The Bandbox (An intimate Student Theatre) Rehearsals Start October 10th of a ag rn 
Z gees ee 135 East 40th Street, N. Y. C. a Oi Oe ee ee ee | 
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a new version of 





CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
under the direction of 


MICHAEL CHEKHOV 


One of the founders and former Director Second Moscow Art Theatre 


Announces as its first productions on Broadway in the Fall 
of 1939, a new play based on Dostoievsky's novels, and 
harles Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers.”’ 


Qualifying students will be given an opportunity of joining the 
permanent acting company on completion of training period. 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd 
For further information apply to 
TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 








CO 5-5834-5 























29 West 56 Street, New York City. 
learn to 


Act by ACTING 


Where the untalented are rejected 


REGINALD GOODE 
STOCK THEATRES 
5873 Franklin Avenue 
Hollywood, California 


A Broadway success produced every 
week. Beginners considered for small 


Alviene 2% Theatre 


(45th Year) 


3 in 1 course — STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO | 


choice 
DRAMA DANCE OPERA 
Apprentice work stock theatre 


moving picture and radio appearances 
while learning for Acting, Teaching, 
Directing and Playwriting. 
Graduates: Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, 
Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, Grace 
Angelau of Grand Opera. 


RareQld 


Violins 


Cellos and Bows 


























Acquired from the most reliable 
sources throughout the world, each 
instrument in our important collec. 
tion is accompanied by a Certificate. 
Listed are a few of the instruments in 
our possession unusually low priced 
for immediate disposal. 


Paulo-Giovani Grancino, Milano 1723 2000 
Gamilus Camilli, Mantua 1740 1500 
Ferdinand Gagliano, Naples 1762 900 
Nicolas Lupot, Orleans 1791 600 
Ferdinando Alberi, Milano 1751 900 
Benjamin Banks, Salisbury 1733 700 
David T. Techler, Salzburg 1690 900 
Sanctus Seraphine 1250 
Bartolomeo Obici, Verona 1730 1200 
Johanes Petrus Mantegatia, Milano 600 
Lorenzo Carcassi 800 


and a host of others 
es 
EXPERT REPAIRS 


bah Band 





at ey 


parts. 





INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


111 East 14th Street, New York 
Near Union Square Open Evenings 


For catalog apply to Thomas Monroe, Sec'y 
66 West 85 St., New York, N. Y. 


Season opens November 15 
Booklet on request 





















SIMPLE SMALL-STAGE 
LIGHTING CONTROL 


No’ you can make up a portable dimmer simply, in- 
expensively and quickly with the VARIAC continu- 
ously-adjustable auto-transformer. VARIACS are in use 
in hundreds of little theaters and have many advantages 
over the resistive type of control. 


FEATURES 

@ ECONOMICAL — consumes negligible power 

@ COMPLETE CONTROL — from black-out to full in- 
tensity 

@ SMOOTH OPERATION — absolutely stepless varia- 
tion 

@ MULTIPLE CONTROL — unlike the rheostat, any 
number of lights, up to full load rating, may be 
switched on a single unit 

@ SPECIAL EFFECTS — such as simultaneous dimming 
and brightening of two circuits with ONE control 

@ FLEXIBLE — the VARIAC can be switched from one to 
any other circuit easily 

@ PORTABLE — light, compact control boards entirely 
portable may be made up 

@ SIMPLE TO ASSEMBLE — any technician can make 
up any combination of controls desired 

@ SAFE — no danger from overheating or breakdown 

e INEXPENSIVE — VARIAC dimmers are available in 18 
models to control from 170 to 2,000 watts. Prices 
range between $10.00 and $40.00 


Let us show you hew the VARIAC can solve ycur lighting contro! problem 
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GENERAL RADIO COMPANY, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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